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INTRODUCTION. 


This  bulletin  contains,  in  revised  form,  a  course  in  sewing  for 
use  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  text  at 
normal  institutes  and  as  a  manual  by  classroom  teachers.  The 
chief  aim  is  to  inculcate  correct  sewing  habits  and  secondarily 
to  enable  Filipino  girls  to  make  garments,  both  for  themselves 
and  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  that  will 
prove  sensible,  comfortable,  and  economical. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  course  that  is,  first  of 
all,  practical  and  one  that  will  develope  real  sewing  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  sewing 
as  compared  with  that  spent  in  other  lines  of  industrial  work 
required  of  girls  has  been  constantly  kept  in  mind.  The  number 
of  garments  prescribed  and  the  cost  of  the  necessary  sewing 
materials  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  preparation  of  this  manual  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
While  it  is  mainly  a  revision  of  Bulletin  No.  53,  much  new  mate- 
rial has  been  added  and  other  changes  have  been  made.  A 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  a  course  that  is  logical  in 
arrangement,  elastic  in  its  provisions,  and  suited  to  conditions  as 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Islands. 

To  Mrs.  Susie  M.  Butts,  critic  teacher  of  Domestic  science  in 
the  Philippine  Normal  School,  has  fallen  that  task  of  compiling, 
selecting,  and  trying  out  most  of  the  material  prescribed.  Miss 
Myrtle  Cook,  instructor  of  sewing  in  the  Philippine  Normal 
School,  and  Miss  Norah  M.  Wise,  formerly  of  the  School  of  House- 
hold Industries,  assisted  materially  in  the  preparation  of  the 
chapter  relative  to  stitches  and  sewing  processes.  Mrs.  Emma 
E.  Weston  contributed  the  chapter  treating  of  machine  sewing. 
Thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Mary  W.  MacNeel  and  to  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Morgan,  both  of  the  General  Office,  and  to  Mrs.  Engracia  Yam- 
son,  supervising  teacher  of  girls'  industrial  work  in  the  Manila 
schools,  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  the  garments 
described.  Credit  is  also  due  division  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers for  many  of  the  ideas  incorporated.  Most  of  the  sketches 
are  new  and  were  made  by  Mr.  Jose  C.  Velo  of  the  Philippine 
Normal  School.     Considerable  credit  is  due  Mr.  G.  Glenn  Lyman, 
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principal  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Philippine  Normal 
School,  under  whose  direction  the  manuscript  has  been  arranged 
and  edited. 

While  much  that  is  original  has  entered  into  this  manual,  those 
charged  with  its  preparation  have  not  hesitated  to  draw  upon, 
and  to  adapt  material  from  any  and  all  sources  available.  The 
following  publications  have  been  most  frequently  consulted: 
Clothing  For  Women,  by  Bait ;  Flag's  Handbook  of  Plain  Sewing ; 
Woolman's  Sewing  Course;  Patton's  Home  and  School  Sewing; 
Hapgood's  School  Needlework;  and  The  Dressmaker,  published 
by  the  Butterick  Publishing  Company. 

Beginning  with  the  present  school  year,  the  sewing  outlined 
herein  is  prescribed  for  general  use  in  all  schools  of  the  Philip- 
pines where  the  subject  is  required. 

Walter  W.  Marquardt, 

Director  of  Education. 

Manila,  May  31, 1917. 


PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SEWING. 


Part  I.— GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


Planning  the  lesson. — To  teach  sewing  successfully,  a  teacher 
should  have  the  aim  of  the  subject  clearly  in  mind,  and  should 
understand  thoroughly  how  to  do  everything  that  is  expected  of 
the  pupils.  When  a  new  stitch  is  taught,  it  should  be  made  on 
a  practice  cloth  in  the  presence  of  the  class;  when  the  class  is 
working  on  samplers,  finished  and  unfinished  samplers  should  be 
in  the  classroom  for  the  girls  to  handle  and  examine ;  and  when 
the  class  is  making  garments,  patterns  and  models  should  be  in 
the  classroom  all  the  time.  If  these  are  on  hand,  pupils  and 
teachers  will  understand  just  what  they  are  expected  to  accom- 
plish. Sewing  materials  should  not  be  distributed  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  left  to  themselves  to  work  as  they  please.  The 
stitches,  as  well  as  garment  making,  should  be  taught  as  carefully 
as  an  academic  subject. 

Drills  are  necessary  in  teaching  beginners  the  motions  required 
in  sewing.  Exercises  on  practice  pieces  are  also  necessary  if 
the  children  are  to  be  taught  how  "to  do  by  doing."  Teachers 
all  too  frequently  neglect  the  practice  work  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
the  prescribed  garment  making  started.  They  should  remember 
that  practice  alone  makes  perfect  and  that,  if  the  preliminary 
exercises  are  neglected  or  hurried,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  will 
be  slow  and  difficult. 

Sewing  classes,  unless  each  day's  work  is  carefully  planned  and 
well  supervised,  offer  many  opportunities  for  pupils  to  trifle  and 
idle  their  time  away.  If  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  is 
needed  to  complete  an  exercise  or  garment,  the  teacher  will 
usually  find  that  something  is  radically  wrong  with  her  plans 
or  with  her  system  of  class  management. 

Comfort  of  pupils. — Children  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  air 
and  elbow  room  while  sewing,  and  their  seats  should  be  low  and 
comfortable.  The  work  should  be  held  high  enough  to  prevent 
eye  strain  or  pains  in  the  neck  and  chest.  To  get  the  correct 
sewing  position  in  a  chair,  a  person  should  sit  well  back,  with  the 
chest  held  high,  and  the  head  erect,  have  the  feet  resting  squarely 
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on  the  floor  and  the  hands  in  such  a  position  that  the  work  will 
be  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  eyes.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to 'see  that  the  children  maintain  a  comfortable  position  at 
all  times  when  sewing. 

Equipment. — Low  comfortable  chairs,  stools,  or  benches,  of  suit- 
able height,  should  be  provided  for  sewing  classes.  Pupils  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sit  on  the  floor  while  sewing.  A  table  for 
cutting,  a  box  or  an  aparador  that  can  be  securely  locked,  a  wash- 
stand,  one  or  more  washbasins,  with  plently  of  clean  water  and 
soap  are  also  needed.  As  a  general  rule,  pupils  should  furnish 
their  own  scissors,  thimbles,  tape  measures,  sewing  materials, 
towels,  and  other  individual  equipment.    * 

One  of  the  most  essential  requisites  for  the  sewer,  is  a  sharp 
pair  of  good  scissors.  They  should  be  joined  tightly  enough  to 
cut  well;  if  too  tight,  they  will  be  hard  to  open,  while  if  too  loose, 
the  blades  will  slip  apart  and  will  not  cut  satisfactorily.  Scissors 
with  long  blades  are  called  shears. 

The  thimble  should  be  worn  on  the  second  finger  of  the  right 
hand  to  protect  it  from  the  eye  of  the  needle  when  sewing. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  to  push  the  needle  from  the  side  of  the 
thimble  instead  of  from  the  top.  Thimbles  are  made  of  various 
materials.  Brass  ones  are  less  satisfactory  than  those  of  silver, 
nickle  or  aluminum. 

Thread  is  formed  of  twisted  strands  of  cotton,  flax,  silk,  or 
wool.  Cotton  and  linen  threads  are  numbered  with  figures ;  the 
larger  the  number,  the  finer  the  thread.  The  numbers  most  fre- 
quently used  are  60,  70,  and  80.  All  sizes  are  needed,  however, 
to  do  the  many  different  kinds  of  sewing  met  with  in  the 
household. 

Thread  is  sold  in  spools,  skeins,  and  balls.  Among  the  best 
brands  of  thread  to  be  purchased  locally  are  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Clark's 
0.  N.  T.,  Brooks,  and  Alexander.  Most  thread  is  sold  in  both 
glazed  and  unglazed  finishes;  glazed  thread  being  harder  and 
firmer,  as  well  as  slightly  smaller,  than  unglazed  thread  of  corres- 
ponding number. 

A  needle  is  a  small  pointed  instrument  used  for  carrying  thread 
through  material  when  sewing.  It  has  been  used  since  the 
earlist  times.  Present-day  needles  are  made  of  steel  wire,  but 
in  ancient  times  they  were  made  from  fishbones,  ivory,  or  bronze. 
The  three  parts  of  a  needle  are  known  as  the  point,  the  eye,  and 
the  shank,  the  eye  being  the  small  hole  in  the  end  opposite  the 
point.  Needles  are  made  in  several  different  styles,  each  of 
which  is  best  suited  for  some  particular  kind  of  sewing. 

The  tape  measure  is  indispensable  where  accurate  measure- 
ments are  to  be  followed.     One  graduated  according  to  the  metric 
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scale  should  be  chosen  and  its  use  taught  from  the  very  beginning. 
Care  and  accuracy  in  measuring  lead  to  economy  of  both  time  and 
of  material. 

The  use  of  individual  towels  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all 
sewing  classes  for  sanitary  reasons.  Each  girl  should  provide 
herself  with  one  which  the  instructor  should  see  is  used  every  day 
and  laundered  frequently. 

Care  of  work. — All  sewing  should  be  kept  clean  and  neat.  Large 
envelopes  made  of  heavy  Manila  paper  should  be  used  for  each 
pupil's  unfinished  work  and  completed  exercises  until  they  are 
mounted  in  samplers  or  given  to  makers.  Each  envelope  should 
be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name,  grade,  and  section. 
Work  should  be  distributed  and  collected  by  monitors  wherever 
possible.  The  teacher  should  see  that  all  sewing  is  carefully 
preserved  and  kept  under  lock  and  key  when  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils.  All  exercises  and  doll  garments  should  be  neatly 
mounted  in  uniform  samplers  containing  such  notes  relative  to 
the  work  done  as  teachers  may  think  necessary.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  samplers  should  be  carried  home  by  the  children. 
All  fullsized  garments  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  put  to  use  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  completed,  inspected,  graded  and  recorded 
by  competent  authority.  Girls  should  be  encouraged  to  wear  all 
garments  which  they  have  made  for  themselves. 

Patterns. — Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  seldom  practicable 
to  teach  either  pattern  drafting  or  the  designing  of  acceptable 
garments  to  primary  and  intermediate  pupils.  For  this  reason, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  arranged  to  supply  patterns  to 
sewing  classes.  These  will  be  similar  to  the  commercial  patterns 
sold  locally  and  will  be  accompanied  by  full  working  directions. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  those 
teachers  who  have  complained  in  the  past  because  suitable 
patterns  could  not  be  obtained,  especially  in  those  provinces 
remote  from  Manila.  These  patterns  will  be  revised  from  time 
to  time  as  changes  in  style  make  it  desirable. 

It  will  still  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  adjust  the  patterns 
supplied  so  that  they  will  fit  different  individuals.  Little  dif- 
ficulty should  be  experienced  as  the  patterns  will  be  furnished  in 
several  sizes  suitable  for  children  and  misses  of  different  ages. 


Part  II.— THE  FUNDAMENTAL  SEWING  OPERATIONS. 


A  DRILL  FOR  PRACTICE   IN  USING  THE  THIMBLE  AND   NEEDLE. 

Directions. —  (a)  Place  the  thimble  on  the  second  finger  of 
the  right  hand. 

(b)  Hold  the  pointed  end  of  the  needle  between  the  ends  of 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

(c)  Place  the  thimble  against  the  eye  of  the  needle. 

(d)  Push  the  needle  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  being 
careful  not  to  cramp  the  other  fingers. 

(e)  With  the  left  hand,  push  the  point  of  the  needle  back 
into  its  former  position. 

(/)   Repeat  this  until  it  can  be  done  easily. 

THREADING  THE  NEEDLE. 

Directions. —  (a)  Break  off  a  piece  of  thread  the  length  of  the 
arm. 

(b)  Sit  erect  and  bring  the  needle  and  thread  as  close  to  the 
eyes  as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  Roll  the  end  of  the  thread  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  so  as  to  twist  it  slightly. 

(d)  Hold  the  needle  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand  with  the  eye  showing  a  little  above  them. 

(e)  Take  the  end  of  the  thread  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  letting  about  one  centimeter  protrude; 
then  push  the  thread  through  the  eye  of  the  needle. 

If  preferred,  the  thread  may  be  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the 
eye  of  the  needle  passed  over  it. 

KNOT    MAKING. 

Directions. —  (a)  Take  hold  of  the  thread  a  few  centimeters 
from  the  end,  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
Some  use  the  left  hand. 

(b)  Wind  the  end  of  the  thread  around  the  first  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  about  midway  of  the  finger  nail. 

(c)  Press  the  thread  tightly,  roll  the  end  downward  on  the 
thumb,  twisting  it  once  or  twice. 

(d)  Place  the  second  finger  upon  the  thumb  and  over  the 
thread. 
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(e)  Lift  the  first  finger  and  draw  up  the  thread  with  the  right 
hand. 

The  knot  may  be  made  with  the  right  hand  if  the  teacher 
prefers. 

Knot  making  must  be  taught  carefully.  Much  individual  in- 
struction will  be  needed.  Many  children  think  that  any  wad  of 
thread  is  a  knot.  If  the  class  is  a  large  one,  each  pupil  should 
pass  before  the  teacher  with  a  knot  partially  made  and  complete 
it  under  her  supervision.  Some  teachers  seldom  allow  the  use 
of  knots,  while  others  consider  it  quite  proper  to  use  them  when 
they  can  be  concealed. 

TO   TEACH   ANY   STITCH. 

Directions. —  (a)  The  teacher  should  make  the  stitch  in  plain 
view  of  all  the  pupils.  To  give  the  exact  position  of  the  work 
as  it  is  held  by  the  pupils,  the  teacher  should  stand  with  her  back 
turned  almost  toward  the  class  and  hold  her  hands  at  one  side. 
A  large  needle  and  bright  colored  thread  should  be  used  so  that 
the  stitch  can  be  seen  easily  by  the  pupils.  The  teacher  should 
make  several  stitches,  repeating  the  new  name  as  she  does  so 
many  times. 

(b)  After  seeing  that  the  pupils  are  provided  with  practice 
sewing  material,  the  teacher  will  make  the  stitch  on  her  practice 
cloth  again.  Each  pupil  should  now  make  the  stitch  on  her  own 
practice  piece ;  while  the  teacher  passes  among  the  pupils,  giving 
needed  individual  help  and  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
sewing  position  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  should  practice  the 
stitch  until  they  can  do  it  very  well.  They  will  then  make  two 
rows  across  a  sampler. 


4^4fc»|.«'-^ 
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Fig.  2.     Running  stitch. 
THE    RUNNING    STITCH. 

The  running  stitch  is  used  for  seams  where  strength  is  not 
necessary,  and  also  for  tucking  and  gathering. 

Directions. —  (a)    Sew  over  the  first  stitch  two  times. 

(6)  Pass  the  needle  in  and  out  of  the  material  at  regular  inter- 
vals, thus  making  the  stitches  and  spaces  of  equal  length. 
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(c)  To  avoid  puckering  in  running  seams,  begin  at  the  right 
and  smooth  the  seam  between  the  left  thumb  and  the  first  finger 
before  fastening. 

(d)  Fasten  the  thread  by  sewing  over  the  last  stitch  two  times. 

BASTING. 

Basting  is  used  to  hold  two  or  more  pieces  of  cloth  together 
until  the  seam  is  more  strongly  sewed;  also  as  a  guide  for 
stitching. 

Directions. —  (a)  Start  with  a  knot,  and  make  the  stitches  as 
long  on  the  right  side,  as  the  width  of  the  thumb  nail  and  about 
one  third  as  long  on  the  underside. 

(6)  Fasten  the  thread  by  taking  two  or  three  stitches  close 
together. 


Fig.   3.     Basting  stitch. 

Do  not  allow  children  to  sew  without  basting,  because  work, 
if  not  basted,  will  probably  have  to  be  ripped  out  and  done  over. 
Remember  that  a  piece  of  work  is  not  finished  until  all  basting 
threads  are  removed. 

BACKSTITCHING, 

This  stitch  is  used  when  a  firm,  strong  seam  is  desired. 


efe.j;..h»^.'h>g.i:i.->y_^5^b>,>:?>;^^n^=^ .  ^RR^ii?MTSS?iSS==5^  1 


Fig.  4.     Backstitch. 


Directions. —  (a)  Begin  by  sewing  over  the  first  stitch  twice 
and  then  take  one  running  stitch. 

(b)  Set  the  needle  far  enough  back  to  make  an  ordinary  run- 
ning stitch  on  the  right  side,  and  one  twice  as  long  on  the  under 
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side.     Each  stitch  on  the  upper  side  must  be  set  far  enough  back 
to  meet  the  last  one  made. 

(c)  Fasten  the  thread  by  taking  a  few  stitches  directly  over 
or  parallel  with  the  last  backstitch  made. 

HALF-BACKSTITCHING. 

Half-backstitching  is  the  same  as  backstitching,  except  that  the 
needle  is  set  only  halfway  back,  thus  leaving  a  space  between  the 
stitches. 


^  jij^-  ^.^m¥^^ 


Fig.  5.     Half  backstitch. 
RUNNING  AND  BACKSTITCH. 

This  stitch  is  made  by  taking  two  or  more  running  stitches  and 
a  backstitch  alternately,  and  is  used  for  seams  that  must  be  a 
little  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  using  the  running  stitch  alone. 

Directions. —  (a)   Begin  as  for  a  running  stitch. 

(6)   Take  three  running  stitches. 

(c)   Take  one  backstitch. 


Fig.  6.     Running  and  backstitch. 

id)  Repeat,  which  will  cause  every  third  and  fourth  stitch  to 
meet. 

BLANKET    STITCH. 

This  stitch  is  used  to  secure  and  ornament  edges. 

Directions. —  (a)  Work  from  the  left  to  the  right — sometimes 
from  right  to  left — holding  the  edge  of  the  material  toward  the 
body. 

(b)  Beginning  at  the  corner,  insert  the  needle  5  millimeters 
from  each  edge,  and  take  two  tiny  running  stitches  to  the  edge, 
leaving  an  end  of  the  thread  to  be  cut  off  afterwards.  The  thread 
is  now  in  position  for  working. 
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(c)  Holding  the  thread  under  the  thumb,  put  the  needle  in 
where  it  was  first  inserted. 

(d)  Draw  the  needle  through  and  over  the  thread  to  form  a 
loop  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

(e)  Holding  the  thread 
down  with  the  thumb, 
insert  the  needle  5  milli- 
meters to  the  side  and 
parallel  with  the  pre- 
vious stitch. 

(/)  Draw  the  needle 
through,  and  over  the 
thread,  being  careful 
that  the  thread  lies 
loosely  on  the  edge  of 
the  material. 


Fig.  7.     Blanket  stitch. 


(g)   Continue  in  the  same  manner. 


OVERCASTING. 


This  stitch  is  made  by  taking  loose  stitches  over  a  raw  edge 
to  keep  the  cloth  from  ravelling. 

Directions. —  (a)  Make  a  small  knot  in  the  thread.  (This  is 
best  for  small  children.) 


Fig.  8.     Overcasting. 

(b)  Hold  the  work  over  the  left  forefinger. 

(c)  Begin  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  seam.     (It  is  some- 
times worked  from  left  to  right. ) 

(d)  Insert  the  needle  one  half  centimeter  below  the  edge  of 
the  material  and  pointing  toward  the  left  shoulder. 

(e)  Make  the  next  stitch,  one  half  centimeter  to  the  side  of, 
and  parallel  with,  the  previous  stitch. 

Be  careful  to  keep  the  spaces  between  the  stitches  even,  and 
slant  them  all  in  the  same  direction.     Do  not  draw  the  stitches 
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too  tightly  but  let  them  lie  loosely  over  the  edge.  Overcasting 
is  difficult  to  do  nicely.  Before  beginning  to  overcast,  see  that 
the  edges  of  the  material  are  trimmed  evenly. 

OVERHANDING. 

This  stitch  is  used  to  fasten  two  pieces  of  material  together 
so  that  the  place  of  joining  will  hardly  show,  yet  giving  a  strong 
seam.  It  is  frequently  used  to  unite  seams  and  selvages  for 
underclothing  and  bed  linen  and  for  sewing  on  lace. 

Directions. —  (a)  Baste  together  the  two  pieces  of  material 
to  be  overhanded.  If  the  edges  are  raw,  a  small  fold  should  be 
turned  on  each  piece;  if  selvages,  they  can  be  placed  exactly 


Fig.  9.     Overhanding. 


F^O.  9A.     Sewing  on  lace. 

together.  The  direction  of  the  sewing  is  from  right  to  left, 
although  it  is  sometimes  worked  from  left  to  right.  The  form 
of  the  stitch  is  a  slanting  line  meeting  a  straight  one. 

(b)  Hold  the  material  horizontally  in  the  left  hand  with  the 
edges  lying  along  the  first  finger,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  hold- 
ing the  material  in  place.  The  needle  should  point  toward  the 
chest  as  each  stitch  is  taken. 

(c)  Leave  an  end  of  the  thread  along  the  fold  to  be  fastened 
down  by  the  first  few  stitches  taken.  A  knot  may  be  used  but 
it  often  interferes  with  a  neat  finish. 

The  stitches  should  be  made  about  two  threads  deep  and  they 
must  not  be  crowded  together  or  the  seam  will  not  be  flat. 

Lace  should  be  held  toward  the  worker  when  being  overhanded 
to  other  material.  It  should  be  held  rather  loosely  because  if 
it  is  held  too  tightly  it  will  not  launder  well.     When  a  corner  is 
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reached,  twice  the  width  of  the  lace  should  be  allowed  at  the  turn, 
so  that  it  will  not  draw. 

TO  CUT  CLOTH  BY  A  DRAWN  THREAD, 

Directions. — Draw  out  a  thread  the  entire  length  of  the  cloth 
and  carefully  cut  along  the  line  thus  made  with  a  sharp  pair  of 
scissors. 

HEM    MAKING. 

A  hem  is  a  fold  made  by  twice  turning  over  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  material  and  then  sewing  it  down. 

Directions. —  (a)  To  turn  a  narrow  hem,  the  first  fold  should 
be  one-half  centimeter  or  less  in  width.  The  second  fold  will 
be  as  wide  as  the  finished  hem  desired.  Fold,  crease,  and  then 
baste  near  the  edge  of  the  first  fold. 

(b)  For  wider  hems,  have  the  first  fold  one-half  centimeter 


Fig.   10.     Hemming  stitch. 

wide,  being  careful  to  crease  it  thoroughly,  as  the  beauty  of  a 
finished  hem  depends  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
crease  is  made.  Crease  the  second  fold  so  that  the  hem  will  be 
of  the  required  width.  To  insure  an  even  hem,  measure  the 
width  of  the  second  fold  every  five  centimeters,  basting  as  you 
measure,  first  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  hem,  and  then  along 
the  inner. 

THE   HEMMING   STITCH. 

Directions. —  (a)  Hold  the  edge  to  be  sewed  next  to  the  body. 

(b)  Begin  to  sew  along  the  edge  of  the  material  from  the 
right  side. 

(c)  Do  not  make  a  knot  in  the  thread. 

(d)  Hold  the  hem  across  the  inner  side  of  the  left  forefinger 
with  the  needle  pointed  away  from  the  body. 

(e)  Insert  the  needle  at  the  edge  of  the  fold  bringing  it  out 
near  the  end.  Draw  the  needle  through,  and  the  thread  almost 
through,  leaving  a  little  of  it  at  the  end,  to  be  tucked  under  the 
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hem  with  the  point  of  the  needle,  and  sewed  down  with  the  first 
few  stitches. 

(/)  Take  up  two  threads  of  the  cloth  and  two  of  the  fold,  keep- 
ing the  needle  on  a  line  with  the  hem  and  pointed  toward  the 
left  shoulder. 

(g)  Cut  the  thread  if  it  becomes  too  short. 

(h)  To  join  the  thread,  leave  an  end  to  be  put  between  the 
parts  of  the  hem.  Draw  the  end  under  the  fold  and  towards 
the  thumb  with  the  needle.  Begin  with  the  new  thread  in  the 
same  manner  that  work  was  commenced,  putting  the  needle  into 
the  last  hole  from  which  the  short  end  came  and  sewing  both  ends 
down  with  the  next  stitches. 

(i)  At  the  end,  fasten  the  thread  by  taking  two  or  three 
stitches  in  the  fold. 

CROSS-STITCH. 

This  stitch  is  used  for  marking  clothing  and  for  fancy  work. 
It  is  generally  worked  on  material  having  well  defined  squares. 


Fia.  11.     CroBg  stitch. 

Directions. —  (a)  Do  not  use  knots,  but  leave  an  end  of  the 
thread  on  the  wrong  side  to  be  held  in  place  by  the  first  stitches. 

(b)  Cross  all  stitches  in  the  same  direction. 

(c)  Bring  the  needle  up  from  underneath  at  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  square  for  the  stitch. 

(d)  Put  the  needle  down  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner  and 
bring  it  through  again  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

(e)  Put  the  needle  down  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  and 
bring  it  out  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  for  the  next  stitch. 

In  patterns  where  rows  of  stitches  occur  it  saves  time  to  work 
the  entire  number  with  half  stitches,  and  then  come  back  over 
each  one  to  the  beginning.  Be  sure  to  have  the  back  of  the  work 
look  neat. 

THE  HERRINGBONE  OR  CATCH  STITCH. 

This  stitch  is  used  for  decoration  and  for  practical  purposes 
to  hold  down  unfinished  edges,  as  the  unturned  edges  of  a  hem  in 
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flannel  or  flannelette  or  the  edges  of  seams  made  in  the  same 
materials.  It  is  usually  worked  from  left  to  right  between  two 
(imaginary)  horizontal  lines  as  indicated  in  figure  12. 

Directions. —  (a)  Bring  the  needle  out  at  the  left-hand  end  of 
the  lower  line. 

(b)  Take  a  stitch  from  the  right  to  the  left  on  the  upper  line, 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  first  stitch  on  lower  line,  to  give 
the  desired  slant  to  the  stitches. 

(c)  Take  a  stitch  from  right 
to  left  on  the  lower  line  at  the 
proper  distance  to  give  the  de- 
sired slant. 

(d)  Proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  complete  the  remainder 
of  the  work,  being  careful  to 
keep  the  slant  of  the  stitches, 
their  length,  and  distance  apart 
uniform. 
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Fig.   12.     Herring  bone  stitch. 

THE  FEATHERSTITCH. 

This  stitch,  like  the  catch  stitch,  is  used  to  hold  down  hems 
and  for  ornament.  Due  to  its  great  variety,  this  is  an  attractive 
stitch  and  is  much  used  for  ornamenting  all  kinds  of  needlework. 
Featherstitching  proper  is  always  worked  diagonally  across  warp 
and  woof  threads  after  the  first  stitch  is  made. 

Directions. —  (a)  Hold  the 
work  with  the  right  side  of 
the  material  toward  the  body. 

(6)  Begin  the  work  with  a 
knot  or  an  end  of  thread  to 
be  sewed  down  later. 

(c)  Bring  the  needle 
through  from  underneath  at 
the  upper  left  hand  comer. 

(d)  Insert  the  needle  again 
a  few  threads  distant,  but  on 
a  direct  line  horizontally. 
Leave  this  stitch  loose. 

(e)  Bring  the  needle  out  a 
few  threads  below  and  pass 
it  through  the  loop  in  the  thead. 

(/)  Begin  the  new  stitch  at  the  same  height  as  the  bottom  of 
the  last  one  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pattern. 

(g)  Fasten  the  thread  on  the  wrong  side  with  two  backstitches 
under  the  last  stitch  made. 
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Fig.  13.     Feather  stitch. 
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(/^)  In  taking  a  new  thread,  fasten  it  securely  and  bring  it  to 
the  right  side  of  the  material  through  the  last  loop  made. 
Variety  is  secured  when  making  the  downward  stitch. 

THE    FRENCH    SEAM. 

In  a  French  seam  the  raw  edges  are  completely  hidden  and  no 
stitches  show  on  the  right  side  of  the  finished  work.     This  seam 


Fig.   14.     French  seam. 


is  used  largely  in  making  underwear  and  outer  garments  of  thin 
sheer  materials. 

Directions. — Baste  a  plain  seam  on  the  right  side ;  stitch ;  trim, 
if  necessary ;  turn ;  crease ;  baste ;  and  sew  again. 


THE   FELL   SEAM. 


The  fell  seam  is  a  smooth,  flat  seam  made  by  sewing  two  pieces 
of  material  together  with  one  edge  extending  beyond  the  other 


Fig.   15.     Fell  seam. 


and  then  hemming  the  extended  edge  down.  If  the  edges  have 
been  sewed  even,  the  lower  edge  may  be  trimmed  off  before  the 
extended  edge  is  hemmed  down.  It  is  used  principally  in  making 
underwear  or  other  garments  where  strong  flat  seam  is  wanted. 
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Directions. —  (a)  Place  the  edges  of  the  material  together  with 
the  wrong  side  out. 

(b)  Let  one  edge  extend  one-half  centimeter  beyond  the  other, 
or  sew  both  edges  even  and  trim  off  the  lower  one. 

(c)  Baste. 

(d)  Sew  with  the  running  stitch  for  seams  where  strength  is 
not  necessary,  or  with  three  running  stitches  and  a  backstitch 
for  stronger  seams. 

(e)  Turn  down  the  edge  that  extends  and  finish  by  hemming. 
If  back  stitches  are  used  to  make  this  seam,  be  careful  to  have 

the  double  stitches  concealed  in  the  fell. 


TUCKS. 

Tucks  are  folds  taken  on  the  right  side  of  material  for  orna- 
ment or  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  extra  material.  Their  size 
varies  and  the  distance  between  them  is  a  matter  of  choice.  In 
wide  tucks  one  third  to  one  half  of  their  depth  is  usually  left 
between  them;  in  very  narrow  ones  the  space  may  be  the  same 
as  the  depth.  The  space  between  groups  of  tucks  usually  corre- 
sponds to  the  width  of  the  groups. 

After  deciding  on  the  size  and 
the  distance  apart  of  the  tucks, 
make  a  cardboard  gauge  with 
two  notches  cut  into  it,  using 
straight  and  oblique  lines  as 
shown  in  the  figure  to  indicate 
the  depth  of  each  tuck,  the  sew- 
ing line,  and  the  distance  apart. 
A  tape  measure  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  a  gauge. 

Directions. —  (a)  Hold  the 
right  side  of  a  hemmed  piece  of 
material  toward  you. 

(b)  Place  the  straight  cut  of 
the  second  notch  to  the  sewing 
of  the  hem. 

(c)  Crease  the  material  even 
with  the  top  of  the  gauge. 

(d)  After  creasing  all  the  way  across,  bring  the  gauge  back 
to  the  right-hand  edge  and  test  the  correctness  of  the  turn,  and 
at  the  same  time  baste  under  the  straight  cut  of  the  first  notch. 

(e)  Sew  with  the  running  stitch. 

(/)  To  make  a  second  tuck,  place  the  straight  cut  of  the  second 
notch  to  the  sewing  of  the  first  tuck  and  proceed  as  before. 


Fig.   16.     Tucks. 
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Before  attempting  to  make  tucks  on  cloth,  teachers  will  usually 
jfind  it  advisable  to  provide  paper  so  that  each  pupil  may  fold 
and  space  tucks  and  learn  how  to  make  and  use  the  cardboard 
gauge  described. 

BIAS    STRIPS. 

Bias  strips  are  used  for  facings  on  curved  lines  and  for  making 
folds  and  facing  of  ruffles  that  should  hang  gracefully. 

Directions. —  (a)  Fold  the  cloth  with  the  selvage  or  warp 
edge  parallel  with  the  woof  threads  on  a  straight  edge,  making 
a  diagonal  fold. 


FiQ.  17.     Bias  strips. 

(b)  Cut  along  the  diagonal. 

(c)  Measure  carefully  every  10  centimeters,  and  draw  a  light 
line  far  enough  away  from  the  bias  edge  to  make  strips  of  the 
desired  width.  Dainty  material  is  sometimes  creased  and  not 
lined. 

(d)  Make  as  many  lines  as  the  number  of  strips  wanted. 

(e)  Cut  along  the  lines  with  sharp  scissors. 

When  cutting  many  bias  strips,  it  is  well  to  test  the  lines 
frequently,  and  to  cut  a  new  edge,  if  the  old  one  is  uneven. 

JOINING    BIAS    STRIPS. 

Directions. —  (a)  Lay  the  two  diagonal  ends  together  so  that 
the  weave  of  the  material  matches. 

(6)   Baste  end  sew  in  a  seam. 

When  joined  bias  strips  are 
lapped  back,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  weave 
of  both  pieces  runs  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  the  edges  should 
be  even  after  the  seam  is  sewed. 

BUTTONHOIiES. 

A  buttonhole  is  a  slit  made  to  receive  a  button  and  should 
always  be  made  on  double  material.  The  size  depends  on  the 
diameter  of  the  button  used. 

Buttonholes  should  always  be  worked  on  the  right  side  of  the 
garment,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  women's  garments,  and  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  men's.     They  are  usually  cut  in  a  horizontal 


Fia.   18.     Joining  bias  strips. 
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position  and  about  three  fourths  of  a  centimeter  from  the  edge  of 
the  garment.  The  spacing  between  buttonholes  is  controlled  by- 
fashion,  by  the  size  of  the  buttons,  and  by  the  looseness  or  tight- 
ness of  the  garment. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  buttonhole  stitch  is  called  the  purl  edge. 

THE   BUTTONHOLE    STITCH    FOR   BEGINNERS. 

Directions. —  (a)  Hold  the  folded  edge  of  a  muslin  strip  along 
the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

(b)  Take  two  small  run- 
ning stitches  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  strip,  pointing  the 
needle  toward  you. 

(c)  Bring  the  needle  up 
from  underneath,  four  threads 
distant  from  the  folded  edge 
of  the  cloth. 

(d)  Working  from  you, 
put  the  needle  in  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  edge  and 
close  beside  the  other  stitch. 

(e)  Bring  the  needle  half 
way  through  the  cloth,  with 
the  point  toward  you ;  take  the 
double  thread  at  the  eye  of 

the  needle  and  bring  it  around  under  the  point,  from  right  to  left. 
(/)  Pull  the  needle  through  and  draw  the  thread  so  that  it 
will  make  a  horizontal  line,  in  this  way  bringing  the  purl  edge 
to  the  folded  edge  of  the  cloth.  Be  careful  to  make  all  stitches 
of  the  same  length  and  a  uniform  distance  apart. 

CUTTING  BUTTONHOLES. 

Directions. —  (a)  Practice  cutting  buttonholes  in  paper  until 
the  children  can  cut  them  evenly,  then  cut  them  in  muslin  using  a 
thread  of  the  cloth  as  a  guide. 

(6)   Cut  buttonholes  for  different  sized  buttons. 

BARRING. 

Directions. —  (a)   Make  a  small  knot  in  the  thread. 

(6)  Place  the  slit  across  the  front  of  the  left  forefinger  with 
the  folded  edge  turned  away  from  the  body. 

(c)  Begin  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  folded  edge  of  the 
material.     Draw  the  thread  from  underneath  at  the  left  of  the 
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Fig.  19.     Buttonhole  stitch. 
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slit,  three   or  four  threads  from  the 
raw  edge. 

(d)  Turn  the  cloth  so  that  the  folded 
edge  is  toward  the  body. 

(e)  Insert  the  needle  at  the  end  of 
the  slit  nearest  you  on  the  right  side 
and  bring  it  out  on  the  left  side,  taking 
up  three  or  four  threads  of  the  cloth  on 
each  side  of  the  slit.  Take  another 
stitch  directly  over  the  last.  This 
makes  a  side  and  end  barring. 

(/)  Turn  the  work  and  bar  the  other 
side  in  the  same  manner,  bringing  the 
needle  out  at  the  starting  point. 

(g)  Overcast  the  buttonhole.  (See 
Overcasting,  p.  16.) 


FS[0.  20.     Buttonhole. 
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WORKING  THE  BUTTONHOLE  STITCH. 

Directions. —  (a)  Begin  by  working  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
buttonhole,  following  the  instructions  given  on  page  24  under 
"The  Buttonhole  Stitch  for  Beginners."  When  the  outer  end 
is  reached,  take  seven  or  eight  stitches  around  the  end. 

(b)  Turn  the  folded  edge  toward  you  and  work  the  other  side 
until  close  to  the  end  barring. 

FINISHING. 

Directions. —  (a)   Without  turning  the  cloth,  draw  the  needle 
down  through  the  first  buttonhole  stitch  taken,  bringing  it  up  on 
,the  opposite  side,  where  the  side  and  the  end  barring  meet. 

(b)  Make  two  or  three  bars 
across  this  end. 

(c)  Work  over  the  bars  with 
buttonhole  stitches. 

(d)  Put  the  needle  through  the 
material  close  to  the  last  stitch 
taken  and  fasten  on  the  wrong 
side. 

Always  begin  working  the 
buttonhole  with  a  thread  long 
enough  to  finish  it,  but  if  it  breaks, 
mend  by  drawing  the  thread  out 
of  the  needle;  if  too  short,  open 
a  stitch.  Begin  the  new  thread  by 
taking  two  or  three  stitches  on  the 
wrong  side  and  bringing  the  needle 
up  through  the  purl  edge  of  the 
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Fia.  21.    Steps  in  making  a  buttonhole. 


Fig.  22.     Sewing  on  buttons. 
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last  stitch.     Make  three  buttonhole  stitches  over  the  two  ends  of 
the  thread  that  are  underneath. 

SEWING  ON  BUTTONS. 

A  button  is  a  catch  of  metal  or  other  material  used  for  fasten- 
ing a  garment. 

Directions. —  (a)  To 
sew  on  the  four-holed 
button,  make  a  pinhole 
where  the  button  is  to  be 
placed. 

(b)  Make  a  small  knot 
with  the  thread  doubled. 

(c)  Insert  the  needle 
from  the  upper  side  and  draw  the  thread  through  the  material 
to  conceal  the  knot. 

(d)  Bring  the  needle  partly  through  from  the  under  side. 

(e)  Place  the  button  on  the  needle  and  draw  the  needle  and 
thread  through. 

(/)  Place  a  pin  across  the  top  of  the  button,  to  lengthen  the 
stitches,  and  take  the  first  stitch  through  the  hole  of  the  button 
diagonally  or  horizontally  opposite  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
edge  of  the  cloth. 

(g)  Sew  through  the  other  two  holes,  making  a  cross  on  the 
top  of  the  button. 

(h)   Remove  the  pin  in  order  to  loosen  the  stitches. 

(i)  Bring  the  needle  from  underneath  through  between  the 
button  and  the  cloth  close  to  the  center  of  the  button. 

(j)  Wind  the  thread  tightly  around  the  stitches  three  or  four 
times  to  form  a  neck  for  the  button. 

(k)   Fasten  the  thread  on  the  under  side. 

For  practice  in  sewing  on  buttons,  the  children  should  use 
folded  and  basted  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  No.  7  or  No.  8  needles, 
thread  No.  50,  and  four-holed  buttons. 

Four-holed  buttons  are  fastened  to  the  material  by  crossing 
the  threads  or  by  making  them  parallel,  either  horizontally  or 
vertically.  For  underclothes  buttons  with  the  thread  crossed 
are  usually  used.  For  outer  garments  the  threads  usually  run 
parallel. 

When  a  two-holed  button  is  attached,  the  stitches  should  be 
taken  at  right  angles  with  the  edges  of  the  cloth  to  avoid  stretch- 
ing the  buttonhole. 

A  button  with  a  metal  loop  should  be  sewed  with  the  stitches 
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parallel  to  the  edge,  making  the  end  of  the  loop  come  against  the 
end  of  the  buttonhole. 

GATHERING. 

Gathering  is  the  process  of  bringing  material  together  in  small 
folds  in  order  to  give  fullness  to  certain  garments.  A  double 
thread  should  be  used  and  the  material  to  be  gathered  should 
be  divided  into  halves  and  quarters. 

Directions. —  (a)   Make  a  small  knot  in  the  thread. 

(b)  Take  short  running  stitches  or  make  one  stitch  slightly 
longer  than  the  other. 

(c)  Take  up  as  many  stitches  on  the  needle  as  possible  and 
press  them  against  the  thimble  before  drawing  the  needle 
through.     This  helps  to  place  the  gathers  in  the  proper  position. 


Fig.  23.     Gathering. 

(d)  When  the  gathering  is  finished,  remove  the  needle  and 
make  a  knot  in  the  thread. 

(e)  Place  a  pin  vertically  close  to  the  last  stitch. 

(/)  Draw  the  gathering  thread  up  and  wind  it  around  the 
pin  in  the  form  of  a  figure  eight. 

(g)  Pull  the  gathers  into  place  by  holding  the  upper  edge  with 
the  left  hand  and  drawing  the  material  down  with  the  right. 

(h)  For  stroking  hold  the  work  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  keeping  the  thumb  below  the  gathering 
thread. 

(i)  With  the  point  of  a  coarse  needle  held  obliquely,  make  a 
short  quick  stroke  under  each  stitch;  but  do  not  let  the  needle 
scratch  or  tear  the  material. 
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(j)   Press  the  needle  toward  the  thumb,  bringing  the  plait 
under  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand. 

(k)   The    gathering    is    now 
ready  to  be  sewed  to  a  band. 

Two  rows  of  gathering  are 
sometimes  used  in  dressmaking 
and  do  not  need  stroking.  A 
skirt  joined  to  a  band  or  a  sleeve 
sewed  into  an  armhole  may  be 
gathered  twice  so  that  the 
gathers  will  remain  in  place. 
The  second  row  should  be  made 
with  the  stitches  directly  in  line 
Fig.  24.  Gathers  attached" to  band,  show-  wlth  those  of  the  first  row  and 
ing  appearance  from  wrong  side.  about  one-half  Centimeter  below. 


ATTACHING   THE   BAND. 

Directions. —  (a)  Holding  the  wrong  side  of  the  gathered 
piece  toward  you,  place  the  right  side  of  the  gathers  against  the 
right  side  of  the  band,  the  middle 
of  the  band  exactly  to  the  middle 
of  the  gathers. 

(b)  Put  a  pin  in  vertically  to 
hold  the  band  and  the  gathers  to- 
gether in  the  middle. 

(c)  Pin  the  ends  of  the  gathers 
one-half  centimeter  from  each  end 
of  the  band,  placing  the  pins  in 
vertically. 

(d)  Adjust  the  gathers  so  that 
the  fullness  is  evenly  distributed. 

(e)  Wrap  the  gathering  thread 
around  the  pin  in  the  form  of  a 
figure  eight. 

(/)  Hold  the  gathers  toward  you 
and  baste  a  little  above  the  gather- 
ing thread. 

(g)  Stitch  the  gathers  to  the 
band  exactly  over  the  gathering 
thread  taking  up  only  one  gather 
at  a  time. 

(h)  Fasten  the  ends  of  the 
thread  and  take  out  the  basting 

thread  ^"''  ^^'     continuous  placket. 
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(0   Turn  in  the  ends  and  the  unattached  side  of  the  band. 

(;■)   Fold  the  band  over  to  just  cover  the  line  of  stitching. 

(k)   Baste. 

(I)  Seam  the  ends  and  hem  the  edges  but  do  not  allow  the 
hemming  stitches  to  show  on  the  right  side  of  the  band. 

If  the  gathering  threads  becomes  too  short  when  sewing,  loosen 
by  unwinding  it  from  the  pin.  Take  this  opportunity  to  show 
the  pupils  that  material  is  stronger  lengthwise  than  crosswise 
and  that  bands  should  be  cut  lengthwise  with  the  warp  of  the 
material  used. 

THE  COXTINUOrS  PLACKET. 

A  placket  is  an  opening  or  slit 
made  in  drawers,  skirts,  and  similar 
garments  for  convenience  in  putting 
them  on. 

.  The  length  of  a  placket  depends 
upon  its  use.  It  should  not  be  made 
too  long,  but  should  be  long  enough 
to  permit  the  garment  to  slip  on 
easily.  The  placket  in  a  dress  skirt 
should  be  about  22  centimeters  long. 
If  the  seam  of  the  skirt  is  not  in  the 
proper  place  for  a  placket,  a  slit 
should  be  cut  and  the  placket  made. 

Directions. —  (a)  To  make  a  con- 
tinuous placket,  bind  the  edge  of  the 
placket  with  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth 
cut  on  the  straight  of  the  goods  and 
two  times  as  long  as  the  slit. 

(b)  Baste  and  stitch  one  long  edge 
of  the  strip  to  both  edges  of  the  slit. 

(c)  Turn  the  raw  edge  of  the  strip 
under  one-half  centimeter;  double  it 
through  the  center  and  baste  the 
folded  edge  over  the  first  line  of 
sewing. 

(d)  Hem. 

THE  HEMMED   PLACKET. 

This  placket  is  much  simpler  than  the  preceding.  Little  dif- 
ficulty will  be  found  in  applying  this  placket  to  a  garment  if  it 
is  first  practiced  in  paper. 

Directions. —  (a)   Cut  the  slit. 

(b)  Make  a  narrow  hem  on  the  left  side  of  the  slit. 

(c)  Make  a  wider  hem  on  the  right  side. 

(d)  When  the  end  of  the  slit  is  reached,  fold  the  whole  width 


Fig.  26.     Hemmed  placket. 
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of  the  right-hand  side  hem  over  the  left-hand  side.  This  will 
make  a  plait  in  the  muslin  below  the  end  of  the  slit.  Securely 
fasten  the  broad  hem  over  the  narrow  hem  by  a  double  line  of 
stitching  across  the  end  of  the  slit. 

In  full-sized  garments  the  broad  hem  varies  from  1^  to  2 
centimeters  in  width.  The  length  generally  varies  from  18  to 
22  centimeters  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  garment. 


HOOKS  AND  EYES. 
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A  hook  is  a  piece  of  metal  bent  for  holding  or  fastening, 
eye  is  a  catch  to  receive  the  hook. 

Directions. —  (a)  To  sew  on  an  eye,  mark  its  place  on  the  edge 
of  the  cloth  with  a  small  stitch. 

(b)  Place  the  loop  of  the  eye  a  little  beyond  the  folded  edge  of 
the  cloth. 

(c)  Hold  the  loop  firmly,  and  closely  overhand  the  two  circles 
of  the  eye.  Do  not  allow  the  stitches  to  show  on  the  right  side 
of  the  cloth. 

(d)  Take  three  stitches  over  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the 
eye  and  fasten  securely. 


Fig.  27.     Hooks  and  eyes. 

(e)   To  sew  on  the  hook,  lap  the  two  pieces  of  cloth  as  desired. 

(/)  Put  the  hook  into  the  eye  already  in  place  to  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hook. 

(g)   Holding  the  hook  firmly,  unfasten  it. 

(h)   Overhand  the  two  circles  of  the  hook  closely. 

(i)  Overhand  the  under  part  of  the  hook  securely  as  far  as 
desired. 

Hooks  and  eyes  should  not  show  when  the  garment  to  which 
they  are  attached  is  fastened.  The  thread  should  not  be  carried 
from  one  hook  to  another  unless  it  can  be  concealed  within  the 
hem  or  facing. 
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SNAPS. 

A  snap  is  a  small  metal  clasp,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  used  to 
fasten  different  parts  of  a  garment  together.  They  are  ordin- 
arily employed  in  place  of  hooks  and  eyes. 

Directions. —  (a)  Put  the  part 
of  the  snap  with  the  knob  up 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  underlap 
of  the  garment  about  one-half 
centimeter  from  the  edge. 

(6)  Without  making  a  knot, 
attach  this  half  of  the  snap  by 
sewing  firmly  through  the  holes 
in  the  base. 

(c)  Carry  the  thread  from 
one  hole  to  another  underneath 
the  base  of  the  snap. 

{d)  Fasten  the  thread  se- 
curely. 

(e)  Place  the  half  of  the 
snap  with  the  slot  on  the  under 
side  of  the  upper  lap,  with  the 
slot  directly  above  the  knob. 

(/)  Sew  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  other  part  of  the  snap. 

One  should  be  careful  to  avoid  having  the  stitches  show 
through  the  material  when  sewing  on  snaps.  If  sheer  material 
is  used,  it  will  often  be  found  better  to  attach  the  snaps  to  pieces 
of  tape  before  sewing  to  the  garment. 


Fio.  28.     Snaps. 


PATCHING. 

Patching  is  a  method  of  repairing  a  worn  or  torn  place  in  a 
fabric  that  is  too  large  to  darn. 

A  patch  should  match  the  garment  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
color  and  quality,  while  the  warp  threads  of  both  should  run 
in  the  same  direction.  When  striped  or  figured  materials  are 
patched  the  pattern  in  both  garment  and  patch  should  match. 
Patches  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  are  used,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  garment  and  the  condition  of  the  fabric 
around  it. 

The  hemmed  patch  is  usually  used  for  mending  garments  that 
have  to  be  laundered  often. 

Directions. —  (a)  Hold  up  the  patch  with  the  right  side  toward 
you. 
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(6)  Turn  the  corners  down  one-half  centimeter  on  the  right 
side. 

(c)  Turn  down  the  sides  one-half  centimeter. 

(d)  Hold  up  the  piece  when  finished  with  the  turns  toward 
the  body. 

(e)  Place  the  garment,  or  practice  piece,  on  the  desk,  or 
table,  with  the  wrong  side  up. 

(/)  Find  the  center  of  the  patch  by  folding  and  creasing  it 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  dividing  it  into  equal  parts. 

(g)  Place  the  right  side  of  the  patch  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
garment  or  practice  piece. 
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Fig.  29.    Hemmed  patch,  wrong 
side,  partially  finished. 


Fig.  29A,     Hemmed  patch,  right 
side,   partially  finished. 


(h)  See  that  the  center  of  the  patch  is  directly  behind  the 
center  of  the  hole  with  the  warp  threads  of  the  patch  parallel 
with  the  warp  threads  of  the  garment  or  practice  piece. 

(i)  Baste  close  to  the  edge  of  the  patch,  beginning  near  the 
middle  of  one  side. 

(j)  Begin  to  hem  the  patch  down  at  the  same  point  where 
the  basting  was  started.  (Remember  that  the  edge  of  the  patch 
after  it  has  been  turned  under  represents  the  fold  of  a  hem,  and 
should  be  held  with  the  fold  toward  the  point  of  the  finger  while 
hemming) . 

(k)   Turn  the  material  over  so  that  the  right  side  is  up. 

(m)  On  the  right  side  draw  and  cut  out  a  square  one  and 
one-half  centimeters  within  the  first  line  of  hemming  around  the 
patch. 

(n)  Turn  the  edges  under,  keeping  the  corners  square  with 
the  point  of  the  needle. 

(o)   Baste  the  edges  of  the  turn. 

(p)  Hem  the  garment  or  practice  piece  down  to  the  patch. 

(q)   Take  out  the  basting. 

(r)  Press  on  the  wrong  side.  (This  method  is  the  best  for 
plain  patches). 
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ANOTHER  METHOD   OF  MAKING  THE  HEMMED   PATCH. 

Directions. —  (a)  Cut  the  worn  part  around  the  hole,  making 
a  square. 

(6)  Make  a  diagonal  cut  at  each  corner  of  the  square  about 
one-half  centimeter  deep. 

(c)  Turn  the  edge  under  as  far  as  the  cuts  will  permit. 

(d)  Turn  down  the  sides  of  the  patches  as  directed  for  the 
first  method. 

(e)  Place  the  center  of  the  patch  to  the  center  of  the  hole. 
(/)   Baste  the  right  side  of  the  patch  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 

garment. 

(g)   Hem,  first  on  the  right  side  and  then  on  the  wrong  side. 

THE   OVERHAND   PATCH. 

This  patch  is  most  frequently  used  for  mending  outer  gar- 
ments. The  edges  of  the  patch  are  not  turned  under  on  the 
wrong  side,  but  are  overcast. 
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Fig.  30.     Overhand  patch,  wrong 
side,  partially  finished. 


Fio.  30A.     Overhand  patch  right 
side,  partially  finished. 


Directions. —  (a)   Cut  the  patch. 

(b)  Turn  folds  toward  the  wrong  side  of  the  material  on  all 
four  sides  of  the  patch. 

(c)  Lay  the  patch  on  the  right  side  of  the  garment  with  the 
folds  turned  inward. 

(d)  Baste  in  place. 

(e)  Overhand  the  patch  to  the  garment. 

(/)  Turn  the  garment  wrong  side  out  and  cut  the  material 
from  under  the  patch,  leaving  a  strip  of  fabric  for  the  fold  equal 
in  width  to  that  of  the  fold  on  the  patch. 

(g)  Cut  diagonal  slits  in  each  corner  toward  the  overhand 
stitches. 

(h)   Press  the  raw  edges  beyond  the  patch  with  care. 

151149 3 
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DARNING. 


Fig.  31.     Darning. 


Darning  is  a  method  of  repairing  fabrics  by  replacing  threads 
that  have  become  worn  or  torn  away,  and  may  be  done  on  either 
the  right  or  wrong  side. 

Darning  thread  should  correspond 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  color  and 
size  to  the  thread  of  the  material. 
Sometimes  it  is  best  to  use  a  raveling 
of  the  fabric  to  be  mended. 

A  running  darn  is  used  to  repair 
a  place  worn  thin  and  is  made  as 
indicated  below. 

Directions. —  (a)  Insert  the  needle 
a  short  distance  from  the  edges  of 
the  worn  part,  and  parallel  with  the 
thread  of  the  weave. 

(b)  Run  it  under  a  few  threads 
and  over  a  few  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  worn  place. 

(c)  Returning,  run  the  needle  over 
the  threads  that  were  taken  up,  and 
and  under  those  over  which  it  passed 
in  the  first  row. 

(d)   Continue  this  until  the  worn  place  is  strengthened. 

When  darning  a  straight  tear,  the  needle  should  be  put  down 
through  the  rent  in  the  rows  of  running  stitches  that  run  in  one 
direction  and  brought  up  through  the  rent  in  the  rows  running 

in     the     opposite     direction. — ____^ 

This  is  done  to  catch  the  edges 
of  the  tear  so  that  they  will 
lie  flat. 

In  a  three-cornered  tear  a 
part  of  the  rent  is  along  the 
woof  and  a  part  along  the 
warp.  To  repair  such  a  tear, 
first  replace  the  warp  threads, 
and  then  the  woof  threads 
with  alternating  rows  of  run- 
ning stitches.  This  will  make 
a  square  dam  in  the  comer 
where  both  warp  and  woof 
threads  are  severed. 
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Fio.    82.     Damins    a    three-cornered    tear. 
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A  woven  darn  is  used  to  repair  a  hole,  and  is  made  in  the 
following  manner. 

Directions. —  (a)  Begin  as  far 
from  the  hole  as  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  fabric,  taking 
short  running  stitches  to  its 
edge. 

(6)  Replace  the  warp  threads, 
allowing  a  tiny  loop  at  the  turn- 
ing point  for  shrinkage. 

(c)  Replace  the  woof  threads, 
weaving  over  and  under  the 
added  warp  threads,  alternating 
with  each  return  of  the  darning 
thread. 

Stockings  should  be  darned  on 
the  right  side  to  keep  a  smooth 
surface  next  to  the  foot. 


Lz. 


FlQ.  88.     Darning  a  hole. 


REPAIRING   A  DROPPED   STITCH. 

A  dropped  stitch  in  a  stocking  may  be  more  easily  repaired  by 
the  use  of  a  crochet-hook  than  by  darning. 

Directions. —  (a)  Slip  a  fine  crochet  hook  through  the  little 
loop  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hole. 

(6)   Catch  up  the  first  thread,  and  pull  it  through  the  loop. 

(c)   Continue  until  every  dropped  thread  has  been  caught. 

{d)   Fasten  the  Ijast  loop  securely  with  a  few  sewing  stitches. 


Part  III.— MACHINE  SEWING. 


Teachers  of  sewing  should  read  well  the  instructions  supplied 
with  the  machine  when  it  is  bought.  Many  of  the  directions 
issued  by  manufacturers  deal  only  with  the  care  and  use  of  their 
own  particular  models.  The  general  instructions  relative  to 
machine  sewing  here  given  have  been  taught  in  the  sewing  classes 
of  the  Philippine  Normal  School  for  several  years,  and  apply  to 
all  standard  machines. 

I.    PARTS   OF   THE   MACHINE. 

The  names  of  the  parts  listed  below  are  the  most  important 
ones  for  the  beginner  to  learn.  These  names  should  not  be 
taught  in  a  separate  lesson,  but  they  may  be  given  as  occasion 
arises. 

Presser  foot.  Bobbin  winder. 

Feed.  Needle  bar. 

Throat  plate.  Arm. 

Belt.  Treadle  (foot  power). 

Stop-motion  screw.  Drip  pan. 

Shuttle.  Cover. 

Bobbin.  Table. 

Spool  pin.  Handwheel. 

Tension.  Shuttle  race. 

Needle  shank.  Shuttle  slide. 

Thumbscrew.  Pitman   (foot  power) . 

II.  DEFINITIONS. 

The  presser  foot  holds  the  cloth  in  place  while  one  is  sewing. 

The  feed  is  the  roughened  surface  that  pushes  the  work  along 
when  sewing  is  done. 

The  throat  plate  is  the  part  through  which  the  needle  passes 
to  reach  the  shuttle. 

The  belt  is  the  leather  band  that  connects  the  wheels  of  a 
foot-power  machine. 

The  stop-motion  screw  is  the  large  screw  that  is  turned  to 
throw  the  power  on  or  off. 

The  shuttle  is  the  boat-shaped  device  which  holds  the  bobbin. 

The  bobbin  is  the  metal  spool  on  which  the  lower  thread  is 
wound. 

The  spool  pin  is  a  small  metal  rod  or  pin  which  projects  from 
the  top  of  the  arm,  and  upon  which  the  spool  of  thread  is  placed. 
36 
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The  tension  is  an  attachment  located  near  the  needle  bar.  It 
regulates  the  tightness  or  looseness  of  the  thread. 

The  shank  of  the  needle  is  the  upper  flattened  portion  that 
is  attached  to  the  needle  bar. 

A  thumbscrew  on  the  side  next  to  the  wheel  holds  the  needle 
in  place. 

The  bobbin  winder  is  the  attachment  on  the  right  of  the 
machine  for  filling  the  bobbin. 

The  needle  bar  is  the  long  bar  in  the  head  of  the  machine  to 
which  the  needle  is  attached. 

The  arm  is  the  hollow,  metal,  arm-like  support  to  which  all 
the  moving  parts  above  the  table  are  attached. 

The  treadle  is  the  part  on  which  the  feet  rest  when  applying 
power  to  the  machine. 

The  drip  pan  catches  the  excess  of  oil  when  the  machine  is 
cleaned. 

The  cover  in  the  older  models  of  sewing  machine  is  a  box-like 
case  of  wood  which  is  placed  over  the  arm  when  the  machine  is 
not  in  use,  in  order  to  protect  the  delicate  parts  of  the  machine 
from  injury.  In  the  newer  models  the  arm  folds  beneath  the 
table  and  the  cover  is  simply  a  flat  board  which  is  hinged  to 
the  table  and  which  covers  the  opening  into  which  the  arm  is 
folded  when  the  machine  is  not  in  use. 

The  table  is  that  part  of  the  machine  upon  which  the  cloth 
to  be  stitched  is  placed  and  to  which  the  arm  is  attached. 

The  hand  wheel  is  the  small  wheel  attached  to  the  arm  and 
connected  to  the  large  drive  wheel  beneath  the  table  by  means  of 
a  leather  belt. 

The  shuttle  race  is  the  space  in  which  the  shuttle  works. 

The  shuttle  slide  covers  the  shuttle  race.  The  back  shuttle 
slide  is  the  slide  away  from  the  worker. 

The  pitman  is  a  wood  or  metal  rod  which  connects  the  treadle 
to  the  drive  wheel. 

The  thread  take-up  lever  draws  up  the  excess  of  thread  when 
the  needle  is  raised  to  its  highest  point. 

The  band  cover  or  dress  guard  keeps  the  clothing  away  from 
the  belt. 

The  needle  clamp  is  the  place  where  the  shank  of  the  needle 
rests. 

The  stitch  regulator  is  an  attachment  usually  located  near  the 
bobbin  winder.     Its  work  is  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  stitch. 

The  thread  cutter  is  fastened  to  the  tension  release. 

The  shuttle  tension  is  regulated  by  a  small  screw  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pointed  end  of  the  shuttle.  It  seldom  needs  adjust- 
ment. 
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The  slot  is  the  hole  in  the  throat  through  which  the  needle 
passes. 

III.  CAUTIONS  FOR  THE  BEGINNER. 

The  following  cautions  should  be  given  before  a  pupil  is  al- 
lowed to  use  the  machine : 

1.  Keep  your  fingers  away  from  the  wheel  and  from  the 
needle. 

2.  Never  let  the  presser  foot  rest  on  the  feed  without  having 
work  between  them. 

3.  Do  not  pull  the  cloth  when  sewing  or  when  removing  work 
from  the  machine,  or  you  may  bend  or  break  the  needle. 

4.  Never  sit  at  the  machine  when  doing  hand  sewing,  for  ravel- 
ings  or  loose  threads  may  become  entangled  in  the  wheel  or 
under  the  throat  plate,  and  make  it  impossible  to  turn  the  wheel 
until  they  are  removed. 

5.  Never  turn  a  threaded  machine  without  using  care  that 
looped  threads  do  not  enter  the  throat  and  form  a  tangle  just 
below  the  feed. 

If  these  rules  are  carefully  followed  they  will  prevent  injury 
either  to  the  pupil  or  to  the  machine. 

IV.  STEPS  IN  TEACHING  A  BEGINNER  TO  SEW. 

Learning  to  Operate  the  Machine. — With  the  exception  of  Nos. 
1,  5,  6,  and  8,  the  operations  outlined  below  apply  to  the  hand 
sewing  machine.     They  may  be  taught  in  one  lesson. 

1.  Remove  the  belt. 

2.  Raise  the  presser  foot. 

3.  Take  out  the  needle  and  the  shuttle. 

4.  Now  practice  running  the  machine  until  an  even  motion 
can  be  maintained. 

5.  Practice  running  the  foot-power  machine  with  the  feet  in 
different  positions  to  exercise  different  sets  of  muscles. 

6.  Slip  on  the  belt. 

7.  Tighten  the  stop-motion  screw. 

8.  Practice  running  the  machine  again  till  it  can  be  started 
and  stopped  without  any  reverse  motion. 

9.  Insert  a  scrap  of  cloth  and  lower  the  presser  foot. 
'    10.  Practice  guiding  the  work. 

11.  Insert  an  unthreaded  needle  and  try  to  follow  a  line  pen- 
ciled on  the  cloth. 

12.  With  the  needle  threaded  replace  the  shuttle  and  practice 
on  scraps  of  cloth. 

13.  Make  such  articles  as  dust  cloths  before  beginning  to  sew 
on  the  simplest  garment. 

After  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
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machine  by  means  of  the  exercises  given  above,  the  operations 
should  be  explained  in  detail.  It  is  suggested  that  the  order 
indicated  in  the  following  outline  be  observed  in  explaining  these 
matters  to  the  class.    This  work  may  cover  several  lessons. 

Threading  the  machine. — As  machines  of  different  makes 
are  threaded  differently,  no, general  explanation  is  here  given. 

The  manner  of  filling  the  bobbin  and  threading  the  shuttle 
depend  entirely  upon  the  make  of  machine. 

Caring  for  the  machine  while  in  use. — Apply  the  power  grad- 
ually and  release  it  gradually,  for  a  jerky  movement  injures  the 
machine  at  every  point  where  one  part  moves  on  another.  A 
machine  is  injured  more  by  sudden  starts  and  stops  than  by  hours 
of  uniform  motion. 

A  machine  should  be  carried,  never  dragged.  Dragging  jars 
and  injures  every  movable  part,  and  may  break  the  supporting 
framework.  Pulling  a  machine  across  the  floor  or  in  any  way 
jarring  it  injures  the  delicate  mechanism. 

Have  nothing  on  the  machine  when  you  are  sewing,  except  the 
part  of  the  garment  on  which  you  are  working. 

Remember  not  to  lower  the  presser  foot  without  having  a 
piece  of  cloth  under  it,  or  you  will  dull  the  feed. 

Remember  to  keep  all  ravelings  and  loose  threads  away  from 
the  machine,  or  they  may  wind  around  the  wheel  and  cause  the 
machine  to  stop. 

Pupils  should  not  alter  the  stitch  or  tension,  except  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

Never  make  adjustments  without  knowing  what  is  wrong.  A 
good  machine  may  be  ruined  in  a  few  moments  by  an  inexperi- 
enced person. 

Never  run  the  threaded  machine  without  cloth  between  the 
shuttle  and  the  needle. 

Keep  the  shuttle  slide  closed. 

A  machine  left  open  near  a  window  may  have  the  tension  rusted 
in  a  few  hours,  and  a  rusted  tension  cuts  the  upper  thread.  This 
fault  is  not  easily  remedied  even  by  a  skilled  workman. 

When  working  on  heavily  clayed  or  dirty  material,  the  dirt 
that  collects  in  the  bed  of  the  machine  should  be  wiped  away 
often,  or  it  will  be  fanned  into  the  shuttle  by  the  movement  of 
the  machine. 

Never  remove  or  open  the  back  shuttle  slide.  If  this  is  done 
frequently  the  grooves  become  worn,  and  the  slide  may  come  out 
while  one  is  sewing,  causing  a  serious  accident.  If  the  machine 
bedplate  is  turned  back  and  this  slide  is  partly  out,  some  part 
will  break — either  the  groove,  the  slide,  or  the  hinges. 

Use  wax,  soap,  or  candle,  on  heavy  seams  in  order  to  reduce 
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friction.  Rub  the  wax  between  the  pieces  of  cloth  or  on  the 
wrong  side,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  work.  A 
heavy  seam  is  apt  to  break  the  needle  unless  the  work  is  well 
waxed. 

Cover  the  machine  after  using  it.  Unless  the  cover  is  carefully 
adjusted  the  machine  will  collect  dust  or  dampness.  Dust  and 
rust  are  its  worst  enemies. 

Throw  off  the  clutch  or  loosen  the  stopmotion  screw  before 
leaving  the  machine,  otherwise  an  accidental  movement  may 
break  a  needle,  or  a  meddling  pupil  may  hurt  her  fingers. 

Changing  and  setting  the  needle. — Raise  the  needle  bar  as 
high  as  possible. 

Loosen  the  thumbscrew  and  remove  the  needle  that  is  not 
wanted. 

Hold  the  new  needle  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  flat  side  of  the 
shank  turned  toward  the  wheel  of  the  machine. 

Push  the  needle  into  the  needle  clamp  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
Tighten  the  thumbscrew. 

When  choosing  a  needle,  remember  that  one  that  is  too  fine 
will  break  the  thread  or  be  broken  itself,  while  a  needle  that  is 
too  coarse  will  cut  the  cloth  and  weaken  the  garment. 

Table  showing  the  proper  size  of  needle  and  thread  to  use  with  different 

materials. 


Thread. 

Needle. 

Cotton. 

Silk. 

Linen. 

Silk 
twist. 

White. 

Singer 
15  by  1. 

Hand 
sewing. 

Thin  muslin  or  linen 

100-150 
80-100 
60-80 

50-60 
24-50 

20-24 

30 
24-30 
20-24 

16-18 
10-12 

60-80 
40-60 

000 

00 

Oor  A 

Aor  B 
C 

D 

00 

0 

Oor  1 

1 
2 

3 

4 

9 
11 
14 

16 

18 

19 
21 

12 

Fine  calico  or  fine  silk  shirting  ._. 

Shirting  and  muslin  sheeting 

10-11 
8-9 

Heavy  calico,  light  woolen,  heavy  silk, 

and  seams  requiring  strength 

Drill  ticking 

Heavy  woolen,  trousers  of  heavy  cloth, 
and  bags  

7-8 
6-7 

5-6 

Extra  heavy  cloth  of  all  kinds 

1-5 

Colored  thread  is  coarser  than  corresponding  numbers  in  white, 
and  requires  a  coarser  needle  or  the  use  of  a  higher  number  of 
thread. 

Adjusting  the  tension. — The  upper  tension  is  regulated  by  a 
screw  located  near  the  needle  bar  just  in  front  of  the  worker. 
Turn  the  thumbscrew  to  the  left  to  loosen  the  tension,  and  toward 
the  right  to  tighten  it. 

The  lower  tension  is  regulated  by  a  little  screw  located  in  the 
upper  side  of  the  small  end  of  the  shuttle.  This  seldom  needs  to 
be  changed,  the  tension  being  regulated  from  above  in  almost 
every  case.  The  lower  tension  should  not  be  changed  by  inex- 
perienced pupils. 
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Determining  the  length  of  stitch. — A  stitch  of  machine  sewing 
viewed  from  above  should  appear  oblong,  never  like  a  square. 
The  common  fault  is  to  have  the  stitch  too  short.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  stitch  too  long  than  too  short;  too  loose  than  too 
tight-  A  stitch  that  is  too  short  is  hard  to  rip  if  ripping  becomes 
necessary,  and  it  weakens  the  garment;  besides  it  takes  longer 
to  make  it. 

Six  or  seven  to  the  centimeter  is  a  good  length  of  stitch  for 
ordinary  work  with  No.  70  thread.  Where  beginners  are  fre- 
quently required  to  rip  the  work,  a  stitch  five  to  the  centimeter 
is  better.  Seven  or  eight  to  the  centimeter  is  a  good  length  for 
No.  80  thread.  The  length  will  vary  slightly  with  the  thickness 
of  the  seam,  a  thick  seam  requiring  a  longer  stitch. 

A  stitch  that  is  too  tight  breaks  when  the  garment  is  being 
worn.  It  pulls  up  when  washed.  It  is  well  to  try  the  machine 
on  a  piece  of  cloth.  A  quick  pull  that  stretches  the  trial  seam 
causes  the  thread  to  break  when  it  is  too  tight. 

A  large  thumbscrew  upon  the  arm  of  the  machine  near  the 
bobbin  winder  is  turned  to  the  left  to  shorten  the  stitch,  and 
to  the  right  to  lengthen  it. 

How  to  avoid  breaking  the  needle. — See  that  the  needle  is 
heavy  enough  for  the  work.  Do  not  pull  the  work,  as  this  will 
bend  the  needle  causing  it  to  strike  on  the  throat  plate  instead 
of  passing  through  the  opening. 

How  to  avoid  breaking  the  thread. — The  upper  thread  breaks 
when  the  needle  is  not  properly  set,  when  the  machine  is  not 
correctly  threaded,  when  the  upper  tension  is  too  tight,  when 
the  tension  is  rusted,  when  the  thread  is  weak  or  not  smooth, 
when  the  needle  is  too  small,  when  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  too 
sharp,  when  the  presser  foot  rubs  the  thread  as  the  needle  passes 
it,  when  the  spool  is  full  and  the  thread  tangles  around  the  spool 
pin,  or  when  the  motion  is  reversed. 

The  lower  thread  breaks  when  the  shuttle  is  not  threaded  cor- 
rectly, when  the  shuttle  tension  is  too  tight,  or  when  the  bobbin 
is  too  full  or  not  evenly  filled  and  the  thread  slips  over  the  end  of 
the  bobbin. 

How  to  avoid  cutting  the  fabric. — The  fabric  will  be  cut  and 
weakened  by  sewing  with  a  needle  that  is  too  coarse,  with  a 
stitch  that  is  too  short,  or  with  a  needle  that  is  blunted  by 
striking  the  throat  plate. 

How  to  avoid  skipping  stitches. — The  machine  skips  stitches 
when  the  needle  is  bent,  or  when  the  needle  is  not  exactly  in  the 
right  position. 

How  to  avoid  making  uneven  stitches. — The  stitches  are 
uneven  when  the  work  is  pulled  while  passing  through  the 
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machine,  when  the  needle  is  too  fine,  when  the  thread  is  too 
coarse  or  is  uneven,  when  the  feed  is  too  low  or  is  old  and  worn, 
when  the  presser  foot  is  not  set  correctly,  or  when  the  bobbin  is 
not  evenly  threaded. 

Beginning  to  sew.— Hold  the  end  of  the  upper  thread  while 
the  needle  is  lowered  and  raised  again.  This  will  bring  the 
lower  thread  up  through  the  hole  in  the  throat  plate.  Lay 
both  threads  back  on  the  presser  foot.  Place  the  material  under 
the  needle.  Lower  the  presser  foot.  Start  the  machine,  turning 
the  balance  wheel  in  the  proper  direction.  A  reverse  motion 
will  cause  the  thread  to  break. 

Turning  corners. — Stop  the  machine  while  the  needle  is  in 
the  material  and  with  the  presser  foot  raised  turn  the  work  on 
the  needle  as  a  pivot.  Lower  the  presser  foot,  and  continue 
sewing. 

Removing  the  ivork. — Stop  the  machine  with  the  thread  take- 
up  raised.  Raise  the  presser  foot.  Draw  the  cloth  back  and  to 
the  left  5  or  6  centimeters.  Cut  the  threads,  leaving  enough 
to  tie  if  necessary.  Keep  the  ends  under  the  presser  foot.  The 
thread  cutter  should  be  used  in  cutting  thread.  It  saves  time 
and  prevents  a  tendency  to  break  the  threads.  If  the  main  part 
of  the  work  passes  under  the  arm,  the  work  is  pulled  diagonally 
toward  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left. 

Using  the  attachments. — The  use  of  attachments  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  instruction  books  supplied  with  the  various  kinds 
of  machines. 

Oiling  the  machine. — Put  a  drop  of  oil  in  each  oil  hole.  Oil 
the  ends  of  the  treadle  and  all  other  parts  below  the  table 
wherever  friction  is  found.  Oil  the  bobbin  winder,  but  not  the 
tension  unless  it  is  rusted.     The  tension  acts  automatically. 

Oil  every  place  where  one  moving  part  touches  another. 

Raise  the  needle  bar  and  put  one  drop  of  oil  on  the  highest 
point. 

Oil  the  machine  daily  when  it  is  in  constant  use. 

Use  only  mineral  oil,  as  most  vegetable  oils  deposit  sediment 
in  the  bearings.     Never  use  cocoanut  oil. 

Carefully  wipe  away  any  excess  oil,  for  it  collects  dirt,  soils 
the  work,  and  injures  the  machine. 

Keep  the  drip  pan  free  from  dust,  or  dirt  may  get  into  the 
shuttle  and  keep  the  bobbin  from  working  properly. 

After  oiling  the  machine  try  it  on  a  practice  piece,  as  any 
surplus  oil  makes  a  stain  that  is  not  easily  removed. 

If  the  machine  still  runs  hard,  the  oiling  of  some  part  has 
been  neglected. 

Storing  the  machine,  and  again  preparing  it  for  use. — Before 
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putting  the  machine  away  for  vacation,  clean  it  thoroughly  and 
oil  every  part.  Stop  any  cracks  in  the  bed  where  dust  or  damp 
might  enter.  Wrap  a  dry  soft  cloth  around  the  machine  body 
and  cover  it  carefully.  Adjust  the  cover  and  lock  it.  Store 
the  machine  in  the  cleanest  dry  place  you  can  find. 

The  machine  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled  before  it 
is  used  following  a  long  period  of  idleness.  After  removing  the 
shuttle  pour  a  little  petroleum  or  turpentine  into  the  bearings. 
Wait  a  few  minutes.  Run  the  machine  rapidly  to  warm  the 
parts  and  to  loosen  the  dirt.  Pour  in  a  little  more  petroleum  to 
wash  out  the  dirt.     Wipe  all  the  parts  till  clean  and  dry. 

Oil  all  parts  with  the  best  machine  oil,  using  only  one  drop 
of  oil  at  each  place. 

Carefully  remove  any  surplus  oil.  Silk,  linen,  or  any  soft  cloth 
that  is  free  from  dirt  and  lint,  makes  a  good  cloth  for  use  in 
wiping  the  machine.  A  feather  may  be  needed  to  reach  some 
parts.     Be  sure  that  there  is  no  dust  in  the  shuttle  tension. 

V.  SUGGESTIONS. 

Keep  the  leather  belt  just  tight  enough  so  that  it  does  not  slip. 

The  machine,  unthreaded,  may  be  used  to  mark  a  line  for 
hand  sewing,  saving  much  time  in  gauging  tucks. 

With  a  loose  upper  tension,  a  long  stitch  and  a  coarse  thread 
below,  gathering  may  be  done  without  any  attachment.  The 
fullness  can  be  regulated  as  in  gathering  by  hand. 

The  hemmer  can  often  be  used  to  advantage  in  felling  long 
seams. 

When  joining  a  bias  piece  to  a  straight  one,  the  straight 
material  should  be  above,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  feed  may  force 
the  bias  piece  along.  If  the  bias  is  above,  little  folds  are  likely 
to  occur. 

When  joining  a  gathered  part  to  a  band,  the  gathers  should 
be  next  to  the  feed,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  feed  may  pull  them 
along.  In  this  way  one  can  follow  a  warp  thread  of  the  band 
in  stitching  and  get  a  perfect  line. 

On  a  gore  the  machine  works  best  when  sewing  from  the 
widest  to  the  narrowest  part,  so  the  rule  is  to  begin  basting  at 
the  top  but  to  begin  stitching  at  the  bottom. 

All  work  should  be  carefully  basted.  The  basting  is  a  most 
important  part  and  should  have  much  weight  in  the  grading  of 
pupils. 

Some  experts  pass  the  larger  part  of  the  work  under  the  arm 
of  the  machine.  It  is  preferable  not  to  do  so,  as  the  work  is 
likely  to  become  soiled  and  wrinkled.  There  should  be  no  chang- 
ing from  one  way  to  the  other,  or  the  seams  will  vary  in  width. 
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VI.  QUESTIOXS  FOR  REVIEW. 

What  causes  the  thread  to  break? 

What  is  the  probable  cause  of  uneven  stitches;  of  skipped 
stitches? 

What  injury  is  done  by  a  blunt  needle? 

Tell  how  to  regulate  the  tension. 

Tell  how  to  change  the  needle. 

What  usually  causes  a  needle  to  break? 

How  is  the  length  of  stitch  regulated? 

Which  is  the  worse,  a  stitch  that  is  too  long  or  one  that  is  too 
short? 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

How  often  should  a  machine  be  oiled  ? 

Tell  fully  how  to  proceed  in  oiling  a  machine. 

Give  some  cautions  for  beginners  in  machine  sewing. 

Give  cautions  for  more  advanced  workers,  and  the  reasons  for 
them. 

What  are  three  disadvantages  of  too  much  oil? 

What  are  the  results  of  failing  to  oil  a  machine  frequently? 
.   What  evils  result  from  pulling  the  work? 

What  defect  in  the  work  comes  from  a  bobbin  not  properly 
wound  ? 

Why  should  one  not  sit  at  the  machine  to  baste  or  to  do  other 
hand  sewing? 

Tell  fully  how  to  clean  a  dirty  machine. 

Tell  how  to  care  for  the  machine  when  it  is  not  to  be  used  for 
some  time. 

Tell  how  to  regulate  the  tension. 

Tell  where  to  oil  the  machine. 

What  trouble  arises  from  filling  the  bobbin  too  full  ? 

Name  and  define  ten  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  machine. 

What  determines  the  size  of  needle  to  be  used?  The  size  of 
thread? 

How  do  you  decide  the  length  of  stitch  to  be  used? 


Part  IV.— OUTLINE  OF  PRIMARY  SEWING. 


The  sewing  prescribed  for  the  primary  grades  in  this  text 
has  been  considerably  reduced  in  amount  and  in  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty from  that  previously  required.  There  are  wide  differences 
of  opinion  among  teachers  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  many 
stitches  and  even  of  performing  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
sewing  operations.  The  material  presented  in  this  text,  chosen 
after  more  than  three  year's  of  experiment  and  trial,  should  have 
considerable  weight  in  determining  the  suitability  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  methods  given.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  outlined 
will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  and  not  too  difficult  for  the 
untrained  muscles  and  sensitive  nerves  of  young  children. 

For  pedagogical  and  physiological  reasons,  it  is  believed  that 
the  best  results  will  be  secured  if  sewing  is  eliminated  from  the 
first  grade,  or  at  least  from  the  first  half-year  of  that  grade. 
In  its  place  the  children  may  be  given  a  course  of  training  in 
simple  hand  weaving,  or  other  suitable  work,  intended  to  develop 
manual  dexterity  before  attempting  to  sew.  Sewing  in  the  first 
grade  is  optional  with  the  division  superintendent.  The  material 
found  in  this  manual,  as  prescribed  for  Grade  II,  if  carefully 
selected,  will  prove  sufficient  with  but  little  adaptation  for  one 
or  two  year's  work  as  desired. 

A  sewing  machine  is  required  for  all  classes  doing  fourth 
grade  sewing.  In  the  lower  grades  all  of  the  sewing  may,  and 
of  it  should,  be  done  by  hand,  although  there  is  no  particular 
objection  to  a  limited  amount  of  machine  sewing  on  some  of 
the  garments  made  in  the  third  grade,  especially  if  the  class 
falls  behind  with  its  work. 

As  the  attainments  of  different  sewing  classes  vary  so  widely, 
the  work  outlined  for  the  primary  grades  has  been  prepared  in 
the  form  of  exercises  instead  of  lessons.  A  general  indication 
of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  exercises  has  been 
made.  Teachers  should  make  a  complete  and  definite  plan  of 
the  work  for  each  lesson,  using  the  schedule  below  as  a  guide. 

GRADE    II. 

Number  of  recitations,  180. 
Number  of  exercises,  33. 
Time — 40  minutes  each  day. 
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Required  Work. 

June. 

1.  Lessons  to  develope  the  sense  of  touch. 

2.  Drills: 

Use  of  scissors. 

Use  of  needle  and  thread. 

Needle  threading  and  knot  making. 

3.  Running  stitch. 

4.  Basting. 

5.  Backstitch. 

6.  Half  backstitch. 

7.  Running  and  backstitch. 

8.  Blanket  stitch. 

July. 

9.  Hem  folding  and  basting  (paper). 

10.  Folding,  basting,  and  stitching  hems  (cloth), 

11.  Cutting  cloth  by  a  drawn  thread. 

12.  Doll's  pillow. 

13.  Doll's  pillowcase. 

14.  Doll's  sheet. 

15.  Wash  cloth. 

16.  Towel. 


August. 


September. 

17.  Handkerchief. 

18.  Buttonhole  stitch  (coarse). 

19.  Seam  sampler. 

20.  Tucks. 

October. 

21.  Doll's  one-piece  dress. 

November. 

22.  Gathering  and  attaching  a  band. 

23.  Hemmed  placket. 

24.  Doll's  petticoat. 

December. 

25.  Cross-stitch. 

26.  Overcasting. 

27.  Christmas  handkerchief. 

January  and  February. 

28.  Sampler  No.  2.     (See  Fig.  37.) 

29.  Catch  stitch. 

30.  Feather  stitch. 
31-  Darning. 
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March. 

32.  Buttonhole  stitch    (fine). 

33.  Handbag. 

Materials   and   Supplies  Needed. 

1.  Samplers: 

Small  scraps  of  material. 

Canamaso,  canvas,  or  sinamay,  0.25  meter. 

2.  Doll's  pillow,  pillowcase,  sheet,  and  petticoat: 

Muslin,  0.75  meter. 
Cotton  to  stuff  pillow. 
Lace,  narrow,  0.5  meter. 

3.  Handkerchiefs: 

Batiste,  0.9  meter  makes  9  handkerchiefs. 

4.  Towel  and  wash  cloth: 

Crepe,   unbleached   muslin,   or   similar   material,    0.75 
meter, 

5.  Doll's  dress: 

Percale,  calico  or  print,  light,  0.75  meter  for  two. 

6.  Hand  bag: 

Sinamay,  colored,  or  other  cloth,  0.3  meter. 
Tape  or  cord,  1  meter. 
7-  Miscellaneous: 

Thread,  red,  No.  50. 

Thread,  white,  No.  50  and  No.  80. 

Thread,  red  mercerized  crochet  cotton,  No.  8. 

Needles,  No.  2  or  No.  3  for  coarse  stitch  work. 

Needles,  No.  8  or  No.  9  for  fine  stitch  work. 

Paper  for  patterns. 

Exercise   I. 

To  develop  the  sense  of  touch  when  handling  textiles. — 
(a)  Prepare  a  number  of  pieces  of  different  materials,  as  jusi, 
piiia,  muslin,  nainsook,  pearline,  batiste,  velvet,  silk,  khaki,  drill, 
sacking,  coarse  and  fine  sinamay. 

(b)  Select  two  or  more  pieces  of  material  prossessing  unlike 
characteristics ;  for  example,  the  thinnest  and  the  thickest. 

(c)  Let  a  pupil  take  the  pieces  in  her  hands  and  rub  them 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  until  she  is  able  to  distinguish 
their  different  characteristics.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher 
should  use  the  words,  "thick"  and  "thin,"  showing  the  proper 
materials  to  develop  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  words.  Do  not 
attempt  to  have  the  children  learn  the  words  at  first ;  simply  let 
them  select  the  materials  desired. 
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(d)  After  the  children  are  able  to  do  this  readily,  it  may  be 
used  as  a  game  by  letting  them  select  with  their  eyes  closed. 

(e)  Teach  "fine"  and  "coarse,"  "smooth"  and  "rough,"  "harsh" 
and  "soft,"  and  other  similar  v/ords  in  the  same  manner. 

(/)  As  the  sense  of  touch  becomes  developed,  choose  materials 
in  which  the  contrast  is  less  marked,  until  the  pupils  are  able  to 
distinguish  between  different  grades  of  the  same  material. 

Children  tire  easily,  so  teach  but  little  of  this  work  at  a  time. 
Remember  that  the  same  material  may  have  more  than  one 
quality;  as  khaki  is  both  thick  and  smooth;  velvet  is  thick  and 
soft ;  sacking  is  coarse,  harsh,  rough,  and  thick ;  nainsook  is  thin 
when  compared  with  muslin,  but  thick  when  compared  with 
pearline. 

Exercise  II. 

Give  drills  as  follows. —  (a)  Use  of  scissors  by  cutting  paper 
squares,  rectangles,  circles,  and  dolls. 

(b)  Use  of  needle  and  thimble.     (See  page  12.) 

(c)  Needle  threading  and  knot  making.     (See  page  12.) 

Exercise  III. 

Running  stitch  (see  page  13,  fig.  2) . — Teach  the  running  stitch 
and  its  name  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  waste  time  explaining 
the  use  of  the  running  stitch  to  young  children ;  simply  let  them 
make  it  and  call  it  by  name  as  they  work.  After  sufficient 
practice,  let  the  children  make  two  rows  of  running  stitches 
across  a  canvas  or  sinamay  sampler  as  shown  in  Figure  34. 

The  sampler  is  made  from  a  square  of  caiiamaso,  canvas, 
or  sinamay,  22  centimeters  on  a  side.  Exact  measurements  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  mesh  woven  into  the  material  used. 
Approximately  2  centimeters  from  all  sides  and  2  centimeters 
apart,  make  two  rows  of  the  following  stitches  : 

(a)  Running  stitch. 

(b)  Basting. 

(c)  Backstitch. 

(d)  Half  backstitch. 

(e)  Running  and  backstitch. 

(/)   Blanket  stitch,  used  for  finishing  the  four  sides  of  sampler. 

Exercise  IV. 

Basting  stitch  (see  page  14,  fig.  3). — After  sufficient  prac- 
tice, let  the  children  add  two  rows  of  basting  stitches  to  Sampler 
No.  1. 

Exercise  V. 

Backstitch  (see  page  14,  fig.  4). — Practice  the  stitch  and  make 
two  rows  across  Sampler  No.  1. 
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Exercise  VI. 

Half-backstitch    (see  page   15,   fig.   5), 
two  rows  across  Sampler  No.  1. 


-Practice  and  make 


Fig.  84.     Sampler  No.  1. 
Exercise  VII. 

Running  and  backstitch   (see  page  15,  fig.  6). — ^After  prac- 
ticing the  stitch,  make  two  rows  across  Sampler  No.  1. 

Exercise  VIII. 

Blanket  stitch   (see  page  16,  fig.  7). — After  sufficient  prac- 
tice, finish  the  edges  of  Sampler  No.  1,  with  this  stitch. 

Exercise  IX. 

Hem  folding  and  basting  in  paper. —  (a)   Cut  a  piece  of  news- 
paper 10  by  30  centimeters. 

(b)  Fold  and  crease  a  half -centimeter  hem  along  one  side. 

(c)  Fold  and  crease  a  hem  2  centimeters  wide  along  the 
opposite  side. 

(d)  Baste  these  hems,  being  careful  not  to  baste  too  close  to 
the  edges. 

161149 4 
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See  that  the  child  holds  the  edge  to  be  basted  toward  her  while 
working.  These  hems  are  not  to  be  finished  with  the  hemming 
stitch,  simply  basted,  in  order  to  show  how  wide  and  narrow 
hems  are  folded  and  basted. 

Exercise  X. 

Hem  making  on  muslin  (see  page  18,  fig.  10). — Use  a  piece 
of  muslin  the  same  size  as  the  paper  used  in  Exercise  IX. 

(a)  Crease,  fold,  and  baste  in  the  same  way- 

(6)  Finish  the  hems  with  the  hemming  stitch,  holding  the 
edge  to  be  sewed  toward  the  worker. 

Exercise  XI. 

Cutting  cloth  by  a  drawn  thread. — Use  scraps  of  coarse  cloth 
cutting  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  as  explained  on  page  18. 

Exercise  XII. 

• 

Doll's  pillow. —  (a)  Take  a  piece  of  muslin  11  by  21  centi- 
meters. 

(6)   Fold  once  lengthwise. 

(c)  Seam  up  the  side  and  one  end. 

(d)  Stuff  lightly  with  cotton  or  kapok. 

(e)  Turn  in  the  two  edges  of  the  open  end,  baste,  and  then 
overhand. 

Exercise  XIII. 

Doll's  pillowcase  (for  the  pillow  made  in  Exercise  XII). — 
(a)   Cut  a  piece  of  muslin  22  by  23  centimeters. 

(6)  Fold  lengthwise  so  the  finished  pillowcase  will  measure 
10.5  by  20  centimeters. 

(c)  Sew  up  the  side  using  a  French  seam.  (See  page  21, 
fig.  14.) 

(d)  Make  1 -centimeter  hems  along  both  the  open  ends  of  the 
pillowcase. 

(e)  Finish  by  overhanding  narrow  lace  on  the  outer  edges 
of  both  ends.  (See  page  17,  fig.  9 A,  for  the  method  of  over- 
handing  lace.) 

Exercise  XIV. 

Doll's  sheet. —  (a)   Cut  a  piece  of  muslin  28  by  40  centimeters. 

(b)  Make  a  half -centimeter  hem  on  the  sides  and  across  one 
end. 

(c)  Finish  the  other  end  with  a  hem  one .  centimeter  wide, 
exercising  great  care  at  the  corners. 

Exercise  XV. 

Wash  cloth. —  (a)  Cut  a  piece  of  unbleached  muslin  or  Japa- 
nese crepe  28  centimeters  square. 
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(b)  Make  a  half -centimeter  hem  all  around,  being  careful  to 
finish  the  corners  properly. 

Exercise  XVI. 

Towel. —  (a)  Cut  a  piece  of  unbleached  muslin  or  Japanese 
crepe  28  by  56  centimeters. 

(b)  Finish  the  sides  with  a  half -centimeter  hem. 

(c)  Make  a  1 -centimeter  hem  at  both  ends.  See  that  all 
corners  are  square. 

Exercise  XVII. 

Handkerchief. —  (a)  Select  a  piece  of  batiste  28  centimeters 
square. 

(b)  Hem  all  sides  with  a  1-centimeter  hem. 

(c)  Make  neat,  even  corners. 

If  desired,  this  handkerchief  may  be  made  of  colored  material. 

Exercise  XVIII. 

Buttonhole  stitch  (coarse). — Practice  the  buttonhole  stitch  for 
beginners  on  a  folded  and  basted  edge  of  canvas  or  sinamay  as 
explained  on  page  24,  using  No.  8  red  thread  and  No.  1  or 
No.  2  needles. 

Exercise  XIX. 

Seam  sampler. —  (a)  Secure  three  pieces  of  material,  each 
measuring  7  by  12  centimeters. 

(b)  Join  the  sides  of  two  of  them  together  with  a  French 
seam.     (See  page  21,  fig.  14.) 

(c)  Join  the  third  piece  to  one  of  these  on  the  long  edge  with 
a  fell  seam.     (See  page  21,  fig.  15.) 

Exercise  XX. 

Tucks. — From  the  material  selected  for  the  doll's  dress  in 
Exercise  XXI,  cut  a  piece  8  by  15  centimeters.  Through  the 
middle  baste  and  sew  one  or  more  tucks.     (See  page  22,  fig.  16.) 

FJxerclse  XXI. 

Doll's  one-piece  dress. — The  teacher  will  provide  a  doll  of  suit- 
able size.  It  may  be  a  home-made  or  imported  doll.  The  doll, 
a  finished  dress,  and  the  dress  pattern  should  be  shown  to  the 
children.  The  teacher  should  hold  up  the  pattern  and  point  out 
the  corresponding  parts  of  pattern  and  dress.  After  the  pupil 
has  made  a  copy  of  the  teacher's  pattern,  she  should  cut  and 
make  the  doll's  dress  in  the  order  indicated  below: 

(a)  Open  the  pattern  and  cut  the  dress  with  the  long,  straight 
edge  on  the  lengthwise  fold  of  the  material. 
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(b)  Face  the  neck  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  bias  facing  cut 
from  the  same  material  as  that  from  which  the  dress  is  made. 

(c)  Make  a  tuck  or  tucks  over  each  shoulder.  Do  not  let 
them  extend  below  the  sleeve  seam.  Pay  particular  attention  to 
beginning  and  finishing  these  tucks. 

(d)  The  underarm  seams  should  be  French  seams. 

(e)  -Face  the  sleeves. 

(/)  Hem  the  bottom  of  the  dress  with  a  hem  of  suitable  width, 
using  a  paper  measure  when  folding  it.  Baste  the  hem  twice. 
See  that  the  stitch  is  begun  and  finished  properly  when  making 
the  hem. 

(g)   Remove  all  basting  threads. 

Exercise  XXII. 

Gathering  and  attaching  a  band. —  (a)  Draw  threads  and  cut 
a  piece  of  material  13  by  25  centimeters  for  gathering. 

(6)   Cut  a  band  4  centimeters  wide  and  11  centimeters  long. 

(c)  Hem  both  ends  and  one  side  of  the  piece  to  be  gathered. 

(d)  Gather  the  other  side.     (See  page  27,  fig.  23,  for  method.) 

(e)  Attach  the  band.     (See  page  28,  fig.  24.) 

Exercise  XXIII. 

Hemmed,  placket. — Make  a  model  of  the  hemmed  placket. 
(See  page  29,  fig.  26.) 

Exercise  XXIV. 

DolVs  petticoat. — The  teacher  should  bring  a  finished  petticoat 
to  class  for  use  as  a  model  and  should  show  it  to  the  pupils,  both 
on  and  off  the  doll.  After  the  children  have  cut  their  patterns, 
they  should  cut  and  make  the  garment  as  indicated  below: 

(a)  Sew  the  back  with  a  French  seam,  leaving  an  opening 
about  5  centimeters  long  for  the  placket. 

(b)  Make  a  hemmed  placket. 

(c)  Hem  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat. 

(d)  Gather  the  top  of  the  garment- 

(e)  Place  the  gathers. 

(/)  Attach  the  band,  being  careful  to  see  that  it  is  of  such 
length  that  the  petticoat  will  fit  the  doll. 

Definite  measurements  can  not  be  given  for  the  doll's  clothes, 
as  they  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  doll  used.  Each  teacher 
should  work  out  all  required  measurements  before  attempting  to 
have  the  pupils  make  the  garments. 

Exercise  XXV. 

Cross-stitch. — Teach  the  cross-stitch  as  shown  on  page  19, 
fig.  11. 
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Exercise  XXVI. 

Overcasting. — Teach  overcasting  as  shown  on  page  16,  fig.  8. 

Exercise  XXVII. 

Christmas  handkerchief. — Sometime  before  Christmas  the 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  material  for  a  handker- 
chief. This  handkerchief  should  be  made  with  extreme  care 
and  presented  to  someone  at  home  for  a  Christmas  gift.  The 
handkerchief  need  not  be  hemstitched,  but  the  hem  should  be 


Fig.  36.     Sampler  No.  2, 

neat  and  the  corners  should  be  well  made.  After  taking  out  the 
basting  threads,  the  handkerchief  should  be  laundered  (if  neces- 
sary), pressed,  and  placed  in  an  appropriate  package.  This 
lesson  will  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  talk  on  Christmas 
giving. 

Exercise  XXVIII. 

Cross-stitch  alphabet. — ^Work  an  alphabet  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  sampler.     (Sampler  No.  2,  fig.  36.) 

This  sampler  is  made  from  a  square  of  canamaso,  canvas  or 
sinamay,  measuring  22  centimeters  on  a  side. 
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Exercise  XXIX. 

Herringbone  or  catch  stitch. — Work  two  short  vertical  rows 
of  herringbone  or  catch  stitches  as  directed  on  page  20,  figure 
12,  in  the  lower  left-hand  part  of  the  sampler. 

Exercise  XXX, 

Featherstitch. — Work  two  short  vertical  rows  of  featherstitch- 
ing  as  directed  on  page  20,  figure  13,  in  the  lower  right-hand 
part  of  the  sampler. 

Exercise  XXXI. 

Darning  on  sampler. — Darn  a  rectangular  space,  about  3  by  7 
centimeters,  below  the  alphabet  on  the  sampler  midway  between 
the  vertical  rows  of  herringbone  and  feather  stitches.  Proceed 
in  the  manner  indicated  below. 

(a)    Begin  without  the  use  of  a  knot  or  backstitch. 

(6)  Begin  at  the  right  and  make  a  line  of  very  small  running 
stitches. 

(c)  Make  a  second  row  in  the  opposite  direction,  being  careful 
to  have  the  stitches  and  spaces  alternate  with  those  in  the  row 
above. 

{d)  Continue  in  like  manner  until  the  required  space  is  filled. 

Exercise  XXXII. 

Buttonhole  stitch. — Make  the  buttonhole  stitch,  using  a  folded 
and  basted  piece  of  muslin.  Proceed  as  in  Exercise  XVIII. 
Use  a  No.  8  needle  and  No.  50  thread. 

This  is  the  second  lesson  in  buttonhole  making.  In  Exercise 
XVIII  the  children  did  not  have  to  gauge  the  depth  or  distance 
apart  of  the  stitches;  all  their  efforts  were  directed  toward 
learning  the  mechanism  of  the  buttonhole  stitch.  In  this  exer- 
cise they  should  not  only  know  how  to  make  the  stitch,  but 
special  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  spacing  and  the  length 
of  the  stitches  required. 

Exercise  XXXIII. 

Small  hand  bag. —  (a)  Cut  a  piece  of  canvas,  sinamay  or  other 
suitable  material  31  by  42  centimeters.  (Two  pieces  21  by  31 
centimeters  may  be  used). 

(6)  Fold  so  as  to  make,  when  finished,  a  bag  about  20  by  25 
centimeters. 

(c)  Seam  the  bag  together  with  French  seams. 

(d)  Make  a  hem  4  centimeters  wide  at  the  top  of  the  bag  and 
sew  with  the  hemming  stitch. 

(e)  Make  eyelets,  using  the  buttonhole  stitch,  to  admit  a  cord 
for  closing  the  bag. 
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If  desired,  this  bag  may  be  decorated  with  a  design  or  initials 
worked  in  cross-stitch. 

GRADE   III. 

Number  of  lessons,  72. 

Time — 60  minutes  twice  a  week. 

Required  Work. 

June  and  July. 

1.  Buttonhole  making. 

2.  Sewing  on  buttons. 

Augiist,  September,  October. 

3.  True  bias  strips. 

4.  Continuous  placket. 

5.  Child's  combination  undergarment,  or  child's  waist  and  draw- 

ers. 

November  and  December. 

6.  Child's  petticoat. 

January,  February,  March. 

7.  Child's  one-piece  dress. 

Materials  and  Supplies  Needed. 

1.  Samplers: 

Small  scraps  of  material  may  be  used. 

2.  Petticoat:      < 

Muslin,  medium  weight,  .9  meter. 
Thread,  white,  No.  50  and  No.  80. 
Needles,  No.  6  to  No.  8. 
Paper  for  pattern  and  envelope. 

3.  Either   combination   undergarment    or   waist   and   drawers 

(separate  garments) : 
Muslin,  medium  weight,  1.6  meters. 
Buttons,  pearl,  1.5  centimeters  in  diameter,  four  holes. 
Buttons,  agate,  1.5  centimeters  in  diameter. 
Thread,  white,  No.  50  and  No.  80. 
Needles,  No.  7  or  No.  8. 
Paper  for  patterns  and  envelope. 

4.  One-piece  dress: 

Percale,  calico,  or  similar  material,  1.5  meters. 

Thread,  white,  No.  80. 

Needles,  No.  9  or  10. 

Paper  for  pattern  and  envelope. 
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Exercise   I. 

Buttonhole  making. — The  teacher  should  read  the  instructions 
and  study  the  figures  found  on  pages  24  and  25.  Then  take  up 
the  subject  in  class  as  indicated  below: 

(a)  Practice  cutting  buttonholes,  first  in  paper,  then  in  cloth. 

(b)  Practice  barring  until  each  girl  can  do  it  easily  and 
correctly. 

(c)  Clip  the  threads  and  rip  out  the  bars  already  made. 

(d)  Now  bar  and  overcast  the  buttonhole  a  second  time  until 
the  pupils  can  do  both  steps  without  trouble. 

(e)  Make  a  sampler  of  cafiamaso,  canvas  or  sinamay  showing 
the  steps  in  buttonhole  making.  (See  page  25,  fig.  21).  Take 
a  piece  of  material  11  by  13  centimeters.  Fold  and  baste  a  hem 
five  centimeters  wide  across  one  end.  Then  cut  a  buttonhole  in 
the  center  of  the  hem  and  two  others  each  two  centimeters  from 
an  end..  Bar  the  top  buttonhole;  bar  and  overcast  the  second; 
and  complete  the  third.  Use  coarse  red  thread  so  that  all  the 
steps  may  be  readily  seen. 

(/)  Cut  and  make  a  buttonhole  in  muslin,  using  No.  50  white 
thread. 

Exercise  II. 

Sewing  on  buttons. — Teach  the  pupils  how  to  sew  on  buttons 
of  different  kinds.     (See  page  26,  fig.  22.) 

Exercise  III. 

True  bias  strips. — Cut  bias  strips  and  join  them.  (See 
page  23,  fig.  18.)  Make  the  strips  of  such  width  that  they 
can  be  used  for  facing  the  neck  and  armholes  of  the  child's  waist. 

Before  attempting  to  teach  the  garment  making  prescribed 
for  this  grade,  the  teacher  should  procure  patterns  of  all  gar- 
ments. Bureau  of  Education  patterns,  commercial  patterns, 
or  patterns  that  have  been  copied  from  these  should  be  used. 
A  model  of  each  garment  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  and 
displayed  before  the  class.  The  smaller  children  will  make  these 
garments  for  themselves,  while  the  larger  ones  may  make  them 
for  their  smaller  brothers  and  sisters  at  home. 

Exercise  IV. 

The  continuous  placket. — This  exercise  should  be  made  in  the 
manner  directed  on  page  28.     (See  fig.  25.) 

Exercise  V. 

Child's  combination  undergarment. — This  garment  will  be 
made  by  the  pupils  unless  the  waist  and  drawers  described  in 
Exercises  VI  and  VII  are  preferred. 

(a)  Lay  the  pattern  on  the  material  with  the  pieces  having 
large  double  perforations  on  the  lengthwise  folds.     The  belt  and 
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the  waist  back  should  also  be  cut  from  the  material  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  warp  threads  run  lengthwise. 

(b)  Turn  hems  under  on  back  of  waist  as  indicated  by  per-, 
forations. 

(c)  Baste  seams,  matching  notches  and  perforations. 

(d)  Finish  edges  of  side  openings  with  continuous  plackets 
having  bindings  approximately  2  centimeters  wide  when  finished. 

(e)  Finish  the  neck  and  the  armholes  with  narrow  bias  facings. 
(/)  Gather  the  back  of  the  drawers  at  the  top  and  join  to  one 

long  edge  of  the  belt,  felling  the  other  long  edge  of  the  seam. 
The  bindings  should  be  folded  back  on  the  drawers  when  they 
are  being  finished. 

(g)  Close  the  garment  with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

(h)  Lace  or  narrow  embroidery  might  be  used  for  trimming, 
but  it  is  not  necessary. 

Exercise  VI. 

Child's  underwaist. —  (a)  Lay  the  pattern  on  the  cloth  and  cut 
both  the  front  and  the  back  of  the  garment  lengthwise  of  the 
material. 

(b)  Fell  the  underarm  and  shoulder  seams. 

(c)  Hem  the  back. 

(d)  Face  the  neck  and  armholes  with  bias  facings  2  centi- 
meters wide. 

(e)  Bind  the  bottom  with  a  strip  cut  lengthwise  of  the  material 
wide  enough  to  carry  the  buttons. 

(/)  Make  four  horizontal  buttonholes  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  back  opening. 

(g)  Sew  four  buttons  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  back  opening. 

(h)  Sew  two  buttons  in  the  center  of  the  bottom  binding,  one 
exactly  above  the  other. 

(i)  Sew  two  buttons  on  the  lower  binding  in  line  with  each 
underarm  seam,  one  exactly  above  the  other. 

U)  Sew  one  button  near  the  top  of  the  lower  binding  on  the 
side  where  the  buttonholes  are  cut. 

Exercise  VII. 

Child's  drawers. —  (a)  Lay  the  pattern  on  the  cloth  with  the 
large  double  perforations  lengthwise  of  the  material. 

(b)  Cut  two  pieces  like  the  pattern. 

(c)  Cut  slits  for  openings  at  the  sides  of  the  garment. 

(d)  Fell  the  leg  and  center  seams. 

(e)  Fold,  baste,  and  hem  the  bottom  of  each  leg. 

(/)  Bind  the  edge  of  each  slit  made  for  the  side  openings  with 
straight  pieces  of  material.  The  binding  should  be  approxim- 
ately 2  centimeters  wide  when  finished. 
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(g)  Cut  a  straight  strip  of  material  lengthwise  for  the  band. 
The  band  for  the  back  should  be  5  centimeters  longer  than  for 
the  front  half  of  the  garment  to  allow  for  lapping  and  turning 
in  the  ends  of  the  band. 

(h)  Gather  the  upper  edge  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  draw- 
ers, except  across  the  laps  (plackets)  at  the  sides. 

(i)  When  putting  on  the  band,  the  bindings  on  the  front  of 
the  plackets  are  laid  out  straight  in  the  belt,  the  bindings  on 
the  back  being  folded  back  upon  the  body  of  the  drawers. 

(/)  Attach  the  waist  band. 

(k)  Work  buttonholes  to  fit  the  buttons  on  the  waist  band. 
Those  at  the  end  of  the  band  should  be  horizontal ;  those  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  and  back  should  be  vertical. 

Exercise  VIII. 

Child's  petticoat. — This  simple  petticoat  is  made  from  two  rec- 
tangular pieces  of  material,  the  width  of  the  rectangles  being  the 
length  of  the  petticoat.  (The  length  of  the  rectangles  becomes 
the  width  of  the  petticoat.) 

(a)  Sew  the  widths  together  with  French  seams. 

(b)  Cut  a  slit  14  centimeters  long  in  the  center  of  the  narrow 
strip  of  material. 

(c)  Make  a  hemmed  placket.  (See  page  29,  fig.  26.)  This 
is  worked  at  the  top  of  the  garment. 

(d)  Finish  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat  with  a  hem  three  centi- 
meters wide. 

(e)  Gather  the  top  of  the  petticoat. 

(/)  Cut  a  band  lengthwise  of  the  material  which,  when 
finished,  will  be  4  centimeters  wide. 

(g)  Attach  this  band  at  the  top  of  the  petticoat,  being  careful 
that  it  fits  neatly  over  the  band  at  the  bottom  of  the  child's 
waist. 

(h)  Make  five  buttonholes  in  the  band  of  the  petticoat — one 
vertical  in  the  center  at  the  front,  one  vertical  on  either  side 
immediately  over  the  hips,  and  two  horizontal  at  the  end  of  the 
band. 

This  garment  is  attached  to  the  upper  row  of  buttons  on  the 
waist  band. 

Exercise   IX. 

Child's  one-piece  dress. — The  pattern  for  this  dress  is  similar 
in  form  to  that  of  the  doll's  dress  made  in  Grade  II.  The 
teacher  should  see  that  each  dress  is  made  to  fit  some  particular 
child.  Fullness  to  the  back  and  front  is  added  by  laying  the  long, 
straight  edge  of  the  pattern  away  from  the  folded  edge  of  the 
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cloth  when  cutting.  To  lengthen  the  dress,  cut  the  cloth  longer 
than  the  pattern;  to  shorten  the  dress,  do  not  cut  the  cloth  as 
long  as  the  pattern. 

The  order  of  making  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  doll's 
dress  in  Grade  II.  (See  pages  51  and  52.)  The  facings  for  the 
neck  and  sleeves  may  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  or 
of  a  contrasting  color. 

GRADE    IV. 

Number  of  lessons,  36.  • 

Time — 80  minutes  once  a  week. 

Required  Work. 

June. 

1.  Practice  sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes. 

2.  Practice  sewing  on  snaps. 

July. 

3.  Study  Part  III,  Machine  sewing,  and  do  such  practice  work 

as  may  be  necessary. 

August. 

4.  Sanitary  belt. 

September,  October,  November. 

5.  Chemise,  plain  or  envelope,  or  combination  undergarment. 

December,  January,  February. 

6.  Night  gown. 

March. 

7.  Review. 

Materials  and   Supplies  Needed. 

1.  Samplers: 

Scraps  of  material  may  be  used. 

2.  Sanitary  belt: 

Muslin,  0.7  meter. 

Buttons,  agate,  about  1  centimeter  in  diameter. 

Thread,  white,  No.  80. 

Needles,  No.  8  or  No.  9. 

Paper  for  pattern. 

3.  Chemise: 

Nainsook  or  fine  muslin,  2.5  meters. 
Lace,  narrow,  hand  or  machine-made,  4.5  meters. 
Tape,  cotton,  white,  3  millimeters  wide,  1.5  meters. 
Buttons,  pearl,  about  8  millimeters  in  diameter  (if  used). 
Thread,  white.  No.  100. 
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Needles,  No.  10. 

Paper  for  patterns  and  envelope. 

Approximately  the  same  materials  will  be  needed  for 
either   of  the   chemises   prescribed. 

See  page  55,  for  list  of  materials  needed  to  make  the 
combination  undergarment. 

4.  Night  gown: 

Nainsook,  crepe  or  muslin,  3.25  to  3.5  meters. 

Lace  or  embroidery,  narrow,  hand  or  machine-made,  2 

meters. 
Buttons,  pearl,  medium. 

Ribbon  or  tape,  1.5  meters  (if  buttons  are  not  used) . 
Thread,  white,  No.  80. 
Needles,  No.  8  or  No.  9. 
Paper  for  patterns  and  envelopes. 

5.  Miscellaneous: 

Hooks  and  eyes,  2  or  3. 

Snaps,  2  or  3. 
The  garments  made  in  this  grade  should  fit  the  pupil  who 
makes  them.  The  teacher  should  see  that  they  are  neat,  sens- 
ible, and  inexpensive.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
children  take  such  pride  in  their  work  that  they  will  be  eager  to 
wear  the  garments  made. 

Exercise   I. 

Hooks  and  eyes. — Teach  the  application  of  hooks  and  eyes  as 
explained  on  page  30.     (See  fig.  27.) 

Exercise   II. 

Snaps. — Teach  the  application  of  snaps  as  explained  on  page 
31.     (See  fig.  28.) 

Exercise  III. 

Sanitary  belt. — Full  instructions  for  making  this  article  will 
be  found  on  the  patterns  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Exercise  IV. 

Chemise. — Two  styles  are  provided — buttoned  envelope  and 
plain.  Pupils  may  make  either  one,  or  if  they  are  too  small 
to  wear  a  chemise,  the  combination  undergarment  described  for 
the  third  grade  on  page  56  may  be  made. 

Envelope  chemise. —  (a)  Pin  the  pattern  on  a  fold  of  material 
and  cut  the  front  and  back. 

(b)  Place  front  and  back  together,  wrong  side  out,  and  baste 
the  underarm  and  shoulder  seams. 

(c)  Try  the  garment  on  the  pupil. 
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(d)  Sew  the  underarm  seams  with  the  French  seam. 

(e)  If  seamed  over  the  shoulder,  use  the  fell  seam. 
(/)  Finish  the  neck  with  a  narrow  bias  facing. 

(g)  Work  two  eyelets  in  the  front  of  this  facing  to  admit  a 
ribbon  or  tape. 

(h)  Cut  out  the  armholes  so  they  will  fit  and  face  with  a  narrow 
facing. 

(i)  Trim  the  neck  and  armholes  with  narrow  lace  or  em- 
broidery. 

Plain  chemise. —  (a)  Cut  front  and  back,  laying  the  straight 
edge  of  the  pattern  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of  the  material. 

(b)  Cut  bias  strips  for  binding  the  neck  and  the  armholes. 

(c)  Use  the  French  seam  for  the  long  underarm  seams. 

(d)  Finish  the  neck  with  a  narrow  bias  facing. 

(e)  Work  two  eyelets  in  the  front  of  this  facing  to  admit  a 
ribbon  or  tape. 

(/)  Bind  the  armholes. 

(g)   Finish  the  bottom  with  a  four-centimeter  hem. 

(h)  Trim  the  garment  with  lace,  crochet,  or  embroidery. 

Exercise  V. 

Night  gown. —  (a)  Pin  the  pattern  to  the  material  with  the 
straight  edge  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of  material  and  cut. 

(b)  Cut  bias  strips  for  facing  the  neck. 

(c)  Finish  all  seams  with  the  French  seam. 

(d)  Hem  or  face  the  edges  of  the  sleeves. 

(e)  Face  the  neck. 

(/)  Hem  the  bottom  of  the  gown  with  an  8-centimeter  hem. 

(g)  Trim  the  neck  and  sleeves  with  narrow  lace,  crochet,  or 
embroidery.  If  desired,  hand  embroidered  scallops  may  be  used 
for  finishing  the  neck  and  sleeves.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  face  the  neck  or  hem  the  sleeves  as  directed 
above. 


Part  V.— OUTLINE  OF  INTERMEDIATE  SEWING. 


The  sewing  prescribed  for  the  intermediate  grades  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  done  in  the  primary  grades  and  is  based 
upon  it.  Both  hand  and  machine  sewing  are  taught.  Practice 
work  of  different  kinds  is  outlined  for  the  first  few  lessons  in 
each  grade,  so  that  the  pupils  will  not  waste  time  while  supplying 
themselves  with  the  materials  needed  for  garment  making. 

The  lessons  have  been  planned  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  girls  pursuing  the  general  intermediate  course,  and 
optional  garments  have  been  provided  for  each  grade.  Girls 
studying  the  course  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  more  work  than  indicated  herein,  but  they 
need  not  be  required  to  do  so.  If  additional  work  is  done  by 
such  pupils,  it  may  be  selected  from  the  text  or  other  garments 
for  themselves  or  their  friends  may  be  made,  but  not  until  all 
of  the  work  prescribed  for  the  grade  in  which  they  are  studying 
has  been  completed. 

GRADE   V. 

Number  of  lessons,  36.  . 

Time — One  double  period  a  week. 

Required    Work.     • 

1.  Further  instruction  relative  to  machine  sewing. 

2.  Apron  and  cap  for  use  in  cooking  and  housekeeping  classes. 

3.  Rompers  for  a  small  boy. 

4.  Tucking  model. 

5.  Dainty  hand-made  dress  for  a  little  girl,  or,  a  simple  school 

dress  for  the  pupil. 

Materials  and   Supplies  Needed. 

1.  Sampler: 

Small  scraps  of  cloth  may  be  used. 

2.  Rompers: 

Gingham,  percale,  calico,  or  similar  materials,  2  meters. 
Pearl  buttons,  about  1.2  centimeters  in  diameter,  prefer- 
ably two  holes. 
Thread,  white.  No.  70. 
Needles,  No.  8  or  No.  9. 
Paper  for  patterns  and  envelopes. 

3.  Dainty  dress: 

Dimity,  batiste,  paramila  lawn,  pearline,  or  similar  mater- 
ials, 2  to  2.5  meters. 

Pearl  buttons,  about  4  millimeters  in  diameter,  prefer- 
ably two  holes. 
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Thread,  white,  No.  100. 

Needles,  No.  9  or  No.  10. 

Paper  for  patterns  and  envelopes. 
4.  School  dress: 

This  dress  will  require  from  3i  to  5  meters  of  material, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  pupil  and  the  style  of 
dress  made.  It  should  be  made  of  percale,  calico, 
gingham,  or  other  suitable  materials.  Bright  colors, 
large  figures,  or  very  wide  stripes  should  be  avoided. 
As  this  dress  is  intended  for  school  wear,  the  color 
should  be  one  that  does  not  soil  easily. 

Lesson    I. 

Machine  instruction. —  (a)  Instruction  relative  to  the  care  and 
use  of  the  sewing  machine  should  be  given.  Each  pupil  should 
understand  thoroughly  how  to — 

1.  Thread  the  machine. 

2.  Fill  the  bobbin. 

3.  Place  work  below  the  presser  foot. 

4.  Sew. 

5.  Remove  work  from  below  the  presser  foot. 

6.  Oil  and  care  for  the  machine. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  cut  and  make  an  envelope  for  unfinish- 
ed work.  Envelopes  about  27  by  38  centimeters  will  be  found 
of  convenient  size. 

Lessons  II  and  III. 

Apron  and  cap. — Each  girl  who  studies  cooking  and  houskeep- 
ing  will  make  a  cap  and  apron  to  be  worn  during  each  cooking 
lesson.  These  may  be  made  in  any  style  desired.  All  aprons 
and  caps  used  in  a  particular  class  should  be  of  uniform  design. 
The  pattern  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory  in  many  cooking  classes. 

.  Lesson   IV. 

Rompers. — Before  cutting  this  garment  proceed  as  indicated 
below : 

1.  Show  a  finished  suit  of  rompers  to  the  pupils  and  tell  them 
what  material  and  how  much  is  needed  to  make  it. 

2.  Show  the  pattern  to  the  class  and  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  notches  and  perforations. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  cut  a  pattern  and  make  an  envelope  for  it. 
The  pattern  should  be  cut  to  fit  some  particular  child.  Pattern 
envelopes  18  by  25  centimeters  will  be  found  of  convenient  size. 

4.  Note  carefully  the  right  and  wrong  sides  of  the  cloth  used. 
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5.  Ascertain  whether  there  is  enough  material  for  the  garment 
by  laying  the  different  parts  of  the  pattern  on  the  material  in 
the  proper  manner. 

6.  Pin  the  pattern  in  place,  and  cut  around  evenly  and  close 
to  its  edge.  The  notches  on  the  edge  of  the  pattern  should  not 
be  cut  into  the  cloth,  but  they  should  be  indicated  with  pencil 
or  chalk  marks. 

Lesson    V. 

Give  the  class  general  directions  for  making  the  rompers  and 
have  them  copied  on  the  outside  of  the  pattern  envelope.  The 
directions  should  be  written  on  the  board  by  the  teachers  before 
the  children  are  allowed  to  copy  them. 

L/esson   VI. 

Bind  the  left  side  of  the  back,  and  face  the  right  side.  Empha- 
size the  following  points: 

1.  Not  to  sew  without  basting. 

2.  Not  to  stitch  too  near  the  edge. 

3.  To  be  accurate  in  all  measurements- 

Lesson  VII. 
Finish  the  neck  of  the  rompers. 

Lesson  VIII. 

Finish  the  edges  of  the  sleeves,  and  hem  the  bottom  of  the 
back  of  the  waist. 

Lesson    IX. 

Make  the  leg  and  underarm  seams. 

Lesson    X. 

Face  the  legs  with  bias  facings. 

Lesson  XI. 


Make  the  plackets. 


Lesson  XII. 


Gather  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  bloomers  except  across  the 
laps  (plackets). 

Lessons  XIII  and  XIV. 

Make  the  belt  and  attach  it  to  the  bloomers. 

Lesson  XV. 

Buttonhole  review. — The  teacher  should  have  a  model  plainly 
showing  all  the  steps  in  buttonhole  making  to  show  the  class. 
The  blackboard  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  following  points 
should  be  especially  emphasized: 

1.  Cutting. 

2.  Beginning. 
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3.  Finishing  the  ends. 

4.  Watching  both  the  inner  and  outer  edges  to  see  that  the 
stitches  are  even  and  uniform. 

5.  Saving  time  by  drawing  thread  through  material  quickly, 
instead  of  trying  to  push  the  needle  through  hurridly. 

After  this  review  of  buttonhole  making,  space,  mark,  and  make 
buttonholes  on  rompers  as  indicated : 

1.  Mark  the  places  for  the  top  and  bottom  buttonholes,  and 
divide  the  distance  between  these  two  into  the  desired  number  of 
spaces. 

2.  Cut  the  slits  for  the  buttonholes  on  threads  of  the  goods  if 
possible. 

3.  Cut  all  buttonholes  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors. 

Lessons  XVI,  XVII,   and  XVIII.' 

These  three  lessons  are  allowed  for  completing  the  buttonholes 
on  the  rompers. 

licsson  XIX. 

Sew  buttons  on  the  rompers. 

Ijesson  XX. 

Remove  all  basting  threads  and  press  the  garment. 

The  outline  for  making  these  rompers  has  been  for  a  definite 
pattern.  If  a  different  pattern  is  used,  such  changes  as  are 
necessary  will  have  to  be  made.  The  tim^e  for  making  the  rom- 
pers should,  however,  remain  approximately  the  same  as  given 
here. 

The  pupils  should  learn  the  names  of  several  kinds  of  material 
suitable  for  this  garment,  and  something  of  their  widths  and 
prices.  Samples  of  calico,  percale,  gingham,  crepe,  and  other 
materials  suitable  for  these  garments  should  be  brought  before 
the  class. 

Lesson  XXI. 

Tucking. — Make  a  tucking  model.  Take  a  piece  of  thin  cotton 
goods,  18  by  20  centimeters,  and  make  a  group  of  three  tucks 
one  centimeter  wide  and  half  a  centimeter  apart.  (See  page 
22,  fig.  16.)     Heed  the  following  cautions: 

1.  Make  all  tucks  of  uniform  width. 

2.  Use  a  cardboard  gauge. 

3.  Stitch  hand-tucks  from  the  under  side. 

Lessons  XXII  to  XXXVI,  inclusive. 

Dress. — Make  a  dainty  hand-made  dress  for  a  little  girl  or  a 
simple  school  dress  for  the  pupil.  A  simple  pattern  should  be 
selected,  preferably  one  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Directions  for  cutting  and  making  will  be  found  on  the  pattern. 
If  tucks  are  used,  an  application  of  the  tucking  taught  in  the 
preceding  lesson  will  be  possible. 

As  the  patterns  for  these  dresses  will  be  changed  from  time 
to  time,  specific  directions  for  making  them  cannot  be  given  in 
this  text.  The  teacher  should  prepare  a  definite  outline  showing 
the  order  of  making,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  each  lesson  allotted  to  the  garments. 

The  following  matters  should  receive  special  emphasis : 

1.  The  selection  of  suitable  materials. 

2.  The  daintiness  of  hand-made  garments. 

3.  The  use  of  mitered  trimming. 

4.  The  beauty  of  hand-made  lace,  crochet,  and  embroidery  for 
finishing. 

5.  The  proper  method  of  sewing  on  lace  and  crochet.  (See 
page  17,  fig.  9A). 

GRADE  VI. 

Number  of  lessons,  36. 

Time — One  double  period  a  week. 

Required  Work. 

1.  Patching. 

2.  Small  boy's  suit. 

3.  Girl's  athletic  suit  consisting  of  blouse  and  bloomers.     A  plain 

or  plaited  short  skirt  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Materials  and  Supplies  Needed. 

1.  Sampler: 

Small  scraps  of  material. 

2.  Boy's  suit: 

Gingham,  percale,  calico,  Indian  head,  duck,  drill,  or  other 

material,  depending  upon  the  style  of  suit  made,  2.5 

meters. 
Chambray  or  other  contrasting  material  for  trimming, 

0.6  meter. 
Pearl  buttons,  small,  about  6  millimeters  in  diameter, 

preferably  with  two  holes. 
Pearl  buttons,  large,  about  15  millimeters  in  diameter, 

preferably  with  two  holes. 
Thread,  white  No.  80. 
Needles,  No.  8  or  No.  9. 
Paper  for  pattern. 

3.  Girl's  athletic  suit: 

(a)  Blouse— 

Indian  head,  drill,  duck,  or  similar  materials,  2 

meters. 
Cotton  tape,  white,  narrow,  0.75  meters. . 
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Thread,  white,  No.  80. 
Needles,  No.  8  or  No.  9. 
Paper  for  pattern. 
(6)  Bloomers — 

Galatia,  Shanghai  linen,  navy  blue,  fast  color, 

2.6  meters. 
Hooks  and  eyes. 
Elastic,  black,   1   centimeter  wide,   0.8   meter. 

(Tape  may  be  used  instead). 
Thread,  black.  No.  40  or  No.  50. 
Needles,  No.  7  or  No.  8. 
Paper  for  pattern, 
(c)   Skirt— 

If  the  skirt  is  added,  from  1.5  meters  to  2.5 
meters  of  additional  material  similar  to  the 
bloomers  will  be  needed,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  pupil  and  the  style  of  the  skirt. 
4.  School  dress: 

See  the  comment  on  page  63  relative  to  the  materials 
for  the  school  dress  prescribed  for  Grade  V.  While 
the  dress  mentioned  here  will  be  for  an  older  and  larger 
girl,  the  explanation  given  there  will  apply  in  this 
grade  as  well. 

Lessons  I  and  II. 

Patching. — The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  make  the  three 
kinds  of  patches  mentioned  on  pages  31-33,  (figs.  29,  29A,  30 
and  30 A) .  After  making  the  models,  various  articles  of  clothing 
brought  from  home  may  be  patched. 

Lesson    III. 

Boy's  suit. —  (a)  A  finished  model  of  the  suit  should  be  shown 
to  the  pupils  and  instructions  given  as  to  the  kind,  cost,  quality, 
and  amount  of  material  needed  to  make  it. 

(b)  The  meaning  of  the  notches  and  perforations  found  on 
the  pattern  should  be  thoroughly  explained. 

(c)  The  pupils  should  cut  a  pattern  and  make  an  envelope 
for  it. 

Lesson   IV. 

(a)  This  garment  should  be  made  to  fit  some  particular  child. 

(b)  Note  carefully  the  difference  between  the  right  and  wrong 
sides  of  the  cloth  used. 

(c)  Ascertain  if  there  is  suflficient  cloth  to  make  the  garment 
by  laying  the  different  parts  of  the  pattern  on  it. 

(d)  Pin  the  pattern  securely  in  place,  and  cut  the  material* 
evenly  and  close  to  the  pattern's  edge. 
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licsson  V. 

Give  definite  directions  for  making  the  suit  and  have  them 
copied  on  the  pattern  envelope. 

Lessons  VI  to  XVI,  inclusive. 

Make  the  suit,  following  the  same  general  plan  as  that  sug- 
gested for  the  rompers  made  in  the  fifth  grade. 

Lesson  XVII. 

Girl's  Athletic  Suit. —  (a)  Shovi^  a  finished  blouse  to  the  class 
and  tell  the  pupils  the  kind  and  quantity  of  material  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  garment. 

(b)  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pattern  and  make  such  ex- 
planations regarding  it  as  seem  necessary. 

(c)  Adjust  the  pattern  so  that  it  M^ill  fit  different  individuals. 

(d)  Let  each  girl  cut  a  pattern  suitable  for  her  own  use.  This 
should  be  done  after  the  needed  adjustments  have  been  made. 

Lesson  XVIII. 

(a)  Cut  the  blouse.  The  back  and  front  should  be  cut  from 
a  lengthwise  fold  of  material.  The  collar  is  cut  in  two  pieces 
and  made  double. 

(b)  Give  the  directions  for  making  the  garment  and  have  them 
copied  on  the  pattern  envelope. 

Lesson   XIX. 

(a)  Face  the  front  opening  by  laying  the  facing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  blouse. 

(b)  Baste  and  stitch  near  the  edge  of  the  opening. 

(c)  Turn  the  facing  toward  the  right  side  of  the  blouse. 

(d)  After  turning  under  the  outer  edge,  baste  and  stitch. 

Lesson   XX. 

(a)  Baste  the  parts  of  the  blouse  together  and  fit  it  to  the  pupil. 
(6)  If  a  seam  is  used  over  the  shoulder,  it  should  be  a  fell 
seam. 

(c)  Set  in  the  sleeves,  using  fell  seams. 

Lesson  XXI. 

(a)  For  underarm  seams  use  fell  or  French  seams. 

(b)  Finish  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeves. 

Lesson  XXII. 

Make  the  collar  and  join  it  to  the  neck  of  the  blouse.  This 
may  be  done  by  setting  the  upper  part  of  the  collar  down  over 
.the  seam  formed  by  attaching  the  edge  of  the  collar  to  the  blouse, 
or  it  may  be  put  on  with  a  bias  facing. 
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Lesson  XXIII. 

Finish  the  lower  edge  of  the  blouse  with  a  hem  3  or  4  centi- 
meters wide. 

Lessons   XXIV  and    XXV. 

Work  four  or  five  round  eyelets  about  a  centimeter  from  the 
edge  of  each  side  of  the  front  opening.  These  are  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  cord  to  lace  the  opening  together.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  space  all  eyelets  evenly. 

Lesson  XXVI. 

(a)  Show  a  finished  model  of  the  bloomers  and  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  material  needed  for  the  gar- 
ment. 

(b)  Explain  the  different  parts  of  the  pattern. 

(c)  Make  adjustments  in  the  pattern  so  that  it  will  fit  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

(d)  Have  the  pupils  cut  a  pattern  after  adjustments  have  been 
made  and  prepare  an  envelope  for  it. 

Lesson  XXVII. 

(a)  Cut  the  bloomers. 

(b)  Give  directions  for  making  them  and  let  the  pupils  copy 
the  instructions  given  on  the  pattern  envelope. 

Lesson  XXVIII. 

(a)  Take  up  darts. 

(b)  Make  the  back  and  front  seams. 

Lesson  XXIX. 

Make  the  leg  seams. 

Lesson  XXX. 

Make  the  plackets. 

Lesson  XXXI. 

Finish  the  bottoms  of  the  legs. 

Lesson  XXXII. 

Try  on  the  garment,  and  adjust  the  fullness  in  the  back. 

Lesson  XXXIII. 

Attach  the  waist  band. 

liesson  XXXIV. 

Sew  on  all  fastenings. 

Lesson  XXXV. 

Finish  the  garment.  If  a  skirt  is  added  to  the  athletic  suit, 
a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of  the  work  outlined  above 
will  be  necessary. 
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Optional  Work  for  Lessons  XVII  to  XXXV. 

School  dress. — If  the  school  dress  is  made  instead  of  the 
athletic  suit  described,  Lessons  XVII  to  XXXV,  inclusive,  should 
be  devoted  to  making  it.  A  simple  pattern  should  be  selected, 
preferably  one  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  dress 
with  a  Norfolk  jacket  will  be  found  suitable  for  many  of  the  girls 
of  this  grade.  Such  a  dress  is  sensible,  neat,  and  comfortable; 
and  its  making  will  give  a  practical  application  of  most  of  the 
sewing  principles  developed  by  making  the  athletic  suit.  Full 
instructions  for  cutting  and  making  this  dress  will  be  found  on 
the  pattern. 

As  the  pattern  supplied  may  change  from  year  to  year,  ex- 
plicit directions  for  making  this  dress  will  not  be  given  here. 
The  teacher  should  study  the  outline  given  for  the  athletic  suit 
and  make  a  similar  one  outlining  definitely  the  order  in  which 
the  dress  should  be  made,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  each  lesson. 

Lesson  XXXVI. 

A  lesson  about  textiles. — Read  such  parts  of  Lessons  II,  III, 
IV,  and  V,  Housekeeping,  Part  III,  pages  146  to  155,  as  time 
permits  to  get  information  for  this  lesson.  A  special  study 
should  be  made  of  the  different  materials  used  for  the  garments 
outlined  for  this  grade. 

GRADE  VII. 

Number  of  lessons,  36. 

Time — One  double  period  a  week. 

Required    Worlc. 

1.  Darning. 

2.  A  gored  petticoat. 

3.  An  outfit  of  simple  clothing  for  an  infant. 

Materials  and  Supplies  Needed. 

1.  Sampler: 

Small  scraps  of  cloth. 

2.  Petticoat: 

Nainsook,  fine  muslin,  or  similar  materials,  2.25  meters. 
Hand  embroidered  flouncing,  2  to  3  meters.     If  desired, 

machine-embroidery  may  be  used  instead.     Half  of  a 

piece  will  be  required. 
Pearl  button,  about  8  or  10  millimeters  in  diameter,  1. 

Tape  may  be  used  for  fastening  instead  of  a  button  if 

desired. 
Snaps,  medium  size,  white  finish. 
Thread,  white,  No.  80. 
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Needles,  No.  9  or  No.  10. 
Paper  for  pattern. 
3.  Infanfs  outfit: 

Flannelette,  white,  light  weight,  1  meter. 

Flannelette,  white  or  cream,  heavier  weight  than  the 

preceding,  0.9  meter. 
Batiste,  nainsook,  or  other  soft  material,  1.25  meters. 
Very  narrow  ribbon,  2  meters. 
Very  narrow  lace,  2.5  meters. 
Tape,  white  cotton,  about  3  millimeters  wide. 
Thread,  white.  No.  80  and  No.  100. 
Floss  or  mercerized  embroidery  thread. 
Needles,  various  sizes. 
Paper  for  patterns  and  envelopes. 

Lessons  I  to  TV,  Inclnsive. 

Dafning. — Teach  darning  as  shown  on  page  34  of  this  text. 
After  making  models,  the  pupils  should  apply  the  knowledge 
gained  by  darning  articles  brought  from  home. 

Lesson  V. 

Gored  Petticoat. — Bring  a  finished  model  of  the  gored  petticoat 
before  the  class  and  give  instructions  as  to  the  kind,  quality, 
and  amount  of  material  needed  to  make  the  garment.  Explain 
the  meaning  of  the  notches  and  perforations  found  on  the  pat- 
tern. Adjust  the  pattern  so  that  garments  suitable  for  girls  of 
different  ages  may  be  cut  from  it. 

Lesson  VI. 

{a)  Let  each  girl  cut  a  pattern,  and  copy  on  the  pattern  en- 
velope the  directions  for  making  the  garment. 
(&)  Cut  the  petticoat. 

Lessons   VII   to  XX,    inclasive. 

Make  up  the  petticoat,  performing  the  work  in  the  following 
order : 

(a)  Baste  the  gores  together  as  indicated  by  the  notches  found 
on  the  pattern. 

(&)  Try  on  and  fit  the  garment. 

(c)  Seam  the  gores  together  with  French  seams. 

(d)  Make  the  placket. 

(e)  Make  the  belt  and  join  it  to  the  skirt. 

(/)  Try  on  the  petticoat  and  turn  the  bottom  hem.  Baste 
carefully  before  stitching. 
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(g)  Make  the  flounce  and  join  it  to  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt 
with  a  heading  of  insertion  or  a  narrow  bias  strip  as  preferred. 
The  skirt  may  be  cut  off  and  the  flounce  joined  to  the  bottom, 
or  if  desired,  the  flounce  may  be  set  upon  the  skirt  so  that  the 
bottom  is  even  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  petticoat. 

liessons  XXI  to  XXXVI,  inclusive. 

Infant's  Outfit. — These  lessons  are  allowed  for  making  the  in- 
fant's clothing  prescribed.  The  teacher  should  outline  each  step 
of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  divide  it  into  lessons  similar 
to  those  of  the  text. 

The  articles  to  be  made  in  this  grade  for  the  infant  consist 
of  a  band,  a  shirt,  a  napkin,  a  slip  (dress),  a  cap  and  a  blanket. 
The  band,  shirt,  and  napkin  can  all  be  made  from  one  meter  of 
flannelette. 

The  band  is  an  unhemmed  strip  of  flannelette  from  9  to  13 
centimeters  wide  and  from  31  to  38  centimeters  long.  It  protects 
the  abdomen  from  cold,  but  its  most  important  use  is  to  support 
the  abdominal  wall  of  a  new  born  infant.  It  should  be  snug, 
but  not  tight;  and  in  the  case  of  most  infants,  it  is  not  needed 
after  the  first  three  or  four  months. 

The  shirt,  with  short  sleeves  and  a  medium  high  neck,  is  cut 
in  one  piece.  It  opens  all  the  way  down  the  front.  The  under- 
arm seam  is  a  plain  one  pressed  open  and  finished  with  a  row 
of  herringbone  or  catch  stitches  down  the  center.  (See  page  20, 
fig.  12) .  The  simplest  finish  for  this  garment  is  a  narrow  hem 
around  neck,  sleeves,  and  bottom,  and  down  both  sides  of  the 
front.  These  hems  should  be  turned  on  the  right  side  to  lessen 
the  possibility  of  irritating  the  tender  skin.  If  preferred,  a  fitted 
facing  may  be  used  around  the  neck.  Narrow  pieces  of  tape 
may  be  sewed  on  both  sides  of  the  front  for  closing  and  fastening 
the  shirt. 

The  napkin  is  a  piece  of  flannelette  measuring  45  to  50  centi- 
meters square.  It  should  be  finished  with  a  plain  narrow  hem  on 
all  sides.  As  the  infant  grows  older,  the  size  of  the  napkins 
should  be  increased.  They  are  sometimes  made  of  cheese  cloth 
or  bird's-eye. 

The  slip  should  be  made  of  very  soft  smooth  material  such  as 
nainsook  or  batiste.  It  is  usually  made  in  one  piece  and  should 
not  be  more  than  65  centimeters  in  length. 

One  of  the  best  caps  for  a  baby  is  made  from  a  single  piece  of 
material.  This  material  should  be  soft  and  will  look  better  if 
made  from  the  same  kind  as  the  little  dress.  Heavy  thick  ma- 
terials like  flannelette  should  not  be  used  for  infants'  caps  as 
they  cause  the  head  to  perspire  and  colds  frequently  result.     The 
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edges  of  the  cap  may  be  hemmed  and  trimmed  with  narrow  lace, 
or  they  may  be  scalloped,  as  preferred.  Eyelets  should  be  made 
through  which  to  run  a  ribbon  or  tape  for  adjusting  the  cap  to 
the  head. 

The  blanket  may  be  made  from  a  square  of  flannelette  some- 
what heavier  in  weight  than  that  used  for  the  first  three  gar- 
ments. It  should  be  from  85  to  90  centimeters  on  a  side.  The 
edges  may  be  hemmed  and  ornamented  with  the  feather  stitch. 
(See  page  20,  fig.  13.)  The  band,  shirt,  and  blanket  are  some- 
times made  of  light  weight  flannel  instead  of  flannelette.  When 
this  is  done  the  blanket  is  usually  finished  with  hand  em- 
broidered scallops. 

An  infant  should  be  kept  warm,  but  not  too  warm.  If  he  is 
too  warm,  he  will  perspire;  if  he  is  not  warm  enough,  he  will 
have  cold  hands  and  feet  and  become  blue  around  the  mouth.  An 
infant's  clothing  should  be  loose  so  that  he  will  have  plenty  of 
room  to  grow.  It  should  be  smooth  and  soft.  Starch  ought 
never  to  be  used  in  laundering  infant's  clothing. 


Part  VI.— ENGLISH. 


Teachers  are  expected  to  give  due  emphasis  to  the  proper  use 
of  English  in  all  sewing  classes.  Too  great  a  proportion  of 
the  time  should  not,  however,  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
primary  object  of  the  work  in  this  course  is  to  teach  children 
to  sew.  This  object  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  enable 
the  children  to  acquire  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  words  and 
expressions  related  to  sewing. 

The  correct  English  names  of  the  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  used,  of  the  exercises  and  garments  made,  of  the 
stitches  and  seams  employed,  and  the  names  of  the  methods  of 
fastening  and  finishing  should  be  carefully  taught. 

In  the  first  and  second  grades  the  instruction  in  conversa- 
tional English  should  be  quite  informal.  By  hearing  the  terms 
used  constantly  the  children  will  gradually  acquire  a  working 
vocabulary  of  the  words  and  expressions  needed.  In  the  higher 
grades,  especially  those  of  the  intermediate  school,  the  lessons 
in  English  should  be  much  more  comprehensive.  Enough  oral 
and  written  work  should  be  done  to  enable  the  pupils  to  express 
themselves  clearly  and  intelligently  in  simple  idiomatic  English. 

SEWING  VOCABULARY. 

The  vocabulary  of  words  and  expressions  given  below  should 
prove  helpful.  The  teacher  should  become  throughly  familiar 
with  all  of  these  words.  She  must  know  how  to  spell  them, 
how  to  define  them,  and  how  to  use  them  correctly  in  sentences. 

Xonns. 


apron 

drip  pan 

material 

shirt 

arm 

duck 

model 

shuttle 

backstitch 

edge 

muslin 

shuttle  race 

band 

elastic 

nainsook 

shuttle  slide 

batiste 

embroidery 

napkin 

side 

belt 

end 

needle 

sinamay 

bias 

envelope 

needle  bar 

size 

blanket 

eyelet 

needle  shank 

skirt 

bloomers 

fabric 

notch 

sleeve 

blouse 

feed 

patch 

snap 

bobbin 

fell  seam 

pattern 

spool 

bobbin  winder 

flannel 

pearline 

stitch 

bottom 

flannelette 

percale 

stop-motion  screw 

buttonhole 

floss 

perforations 

strip 

calico 
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flounce 

petticoat 

style 
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Xouns — Continued. 


canamaso    • 

fold 

piece 

table 

canvas 

fullness 

pillow 

tape 

cap 

garment 

pin 

tape  measure 

chambray 

gingham 

pitman 

tension 

chemise 

gore 

placket 

thimble 

cloth 

gown 

plate 

thread 

collar 

hand  bag 

presser  foot 

treadle 

color 

handkerchief 

ribbon 

throat  plate 

cord 

hem 

rompers 

thumbscrew 

cotton 

hemming  stitch 

row 

tuck 

cover 

hooks  and  eyes 

running  stitch 

underarm 

crepe 

insertion 

sampler 

waist 

drawers 

knot 

scissors 

warp 

dress 

lace 

seam 

woof 

drill 

lawn 

selvage 

work 

' 

letter 

sewing  machine 
Verbs. 

adjust 

face 

overcast 

stitch 

allow 

fasten 

overhand 

stop 

attach 

finish 

pin 

tack 

bar 

fit 

pull 

take  out 

baste 

fold 

push 

tear 

bind 

gather 

raise 

thread 

break 

hem 

ravel 

tighten 

clean 

hook 

remove 

trim 

clip 

insert 

rip 

try  on 

cover 

join 

run 

tuck 

crease 

launder 

sew 

turn 

cut 

loosen 

slip  on 

twist 

dam 

lower 

space 

wind 

draw 

oil 

start 

wrap 

Adjectives. 

bright 

horizonal 

plaited 

straight 

clean 

left 

right 

strong 

coarse 

long 

rough 

thick 

dainty 

loose 

rusted 

thin 

dirty 

mercerized 

short 

tight 

fine 

mitered 

small 

upper 

flat 

narrow 

smooth 

vertical 

gored 

neat 

soft 

wide 

harsh 

plain 

square 

wrong 

SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS. 

What  is  this?  That  is  a  thimble;  a  needle;  a  stitch;  thread;  a  knot;  a 
hem;  a  handkerchief;  a  sampler;  a  placket;  a  petticoat;  a  pair  of  scissors. 

What  are  these?  Those  are  scissots;  buttons;  buttonholes;  hooks  and  eyes; 
snaps;  garments;  letters. 

What  material  is  this?  That  is  canamaso;  canvas;  sinamay;  cotton;  muslin; 
nainsook;  percale;  pearline;  duck;  batiste. 
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What  are  you  doing?  I  am  threading  my  needle;  making  a  knot;  basting; 

sewing;  ripping;  hemming;  gathering;  folding  this  material;  trying  on 

this  dress. 
What  stitch  is  this?  That  is  the  running  stitch;  the  backstitch;  the  button- 
hole stitch. 
What  is  the  matter  with  that?  It  is  too  long;  too  thick;  too  coarse;  too  fine; 

too  tight;  too  narrow;  too  wide. 
What  is  this  part  of  the  sewing  machine  called?  That  is  the  arm;  the  presser 

foot;  the  needle;  the  tension;  the  bobbin;  the  cover;  the  thumbscrew. 
What  is  the  name  of  this  garment?  That  is  a  one-piece  dress;  a  petticoat; 

a  waist;  an  apron;  a  chemise;  a  nightgown;  an  athletic  suit. 
How  much  cloth  is  needed  to  make  an  envelope  chemise;   a  boy's  suit;   a 

gored  petticoat;  a  doll's  sheet? 
What  is  the  cost  of  thread  per  spool;  per  ball;  per  skein? 
What  is  the  cost  of  a  meter  of  sinamay;  muslin;  calico;  tape? 
How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  doll's  dress;  an  under  waist;  a  hemmed 

placket;  a  Christmas  handkerchief;  a  handbag? 


Part  VII.— RECORDS. 


Accurate  records  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  pupils  en- 
rolled in  sewing  classes  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers.  Form  152,  Pupil's  Industrial  Record  Card, 
should  be  kept  for  all  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  intermediate 
grades.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  averages  of  the 
ratings  entered  on  Form  152  agree  with  those  appearing  on 
Forms  137  and  138,  Pupil's  Permanent  Record  Card,  and  Pupil's 
Monthly  Report  Card,  respectively. 

Teachers  of  sewing  in  the  lower  grades  will  keep  such  records 
as  the  division  superintendent  and  the  supervising  teacher  may 
require.  These  records  should  be  simple.  They  may  be  kept  in 
the  school  register  or  in  a  notebook,  as  preferred. 

Form  48-A,  Tag  for  Salable  Articles,  should  be  attached  to  all 
finished  garments.  The  pupil's  check  (stub  of  tag)  should  be 
given  to  the  pupil  in  case  a  garment  is  held  for  sale  or  exhibit 
by  the  teacher.  This  will  serve  as  a  receipt  until  the  article  is 
sold  or  returned. 

As  soon  as  articles  are  entered  on  Form  152  and  tagged,  they 
should  be  recorded  in  Form  151-B,  Record  of  Salable  Articles. 
When  they  are  sold  or  returned,  the  maker  should  sign  her  name 
in  the  last  column  of  Form  151-B,  to  show  that  she  has  received 
the  garment,  or  her  share  of  the  selling  price  in  cash. 

A  combined  cost  and  time  record  similar  to  the  one  shown 
below  has  been  used  in  many  schools  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 
The  information  required  should  be  noted  in  a  composition  book 
from  day  to  day.  The  form  should  be  completely  filled  out  by 
the  pupil  and  attached  to  each  finished  garment  before  it  is 
handed  to  the  teacher  for  inspection  and  grading.  These  forms, 
if  prepared  by  the  pupils  and  preserved  by  the  teacher,  will 
enable  her  to  have  a  complete  record  of  pertinent  sewing  informa- 
tion available  whenever  needed,  without  the  necessity  of  keeping 
a  large  number  of  other  records.  It  is  not  intended  to  have  this 
record  kept  in  grades  below  the  fourth. 
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COMBINED   COST  AND   TIME   RECORD. 


Municipality  ; ,  School 

Name  of  student Grade Section. 

Name  of  garment 

Date  commenced Date  finished 


COST  OF  GARMENT. 


j  Kind 

Material "i  Meters  used  Price  per  meter. 

^  Total  cost  of  material 


Kind 


Trimming -j  Meters  used  Price  per  meter. 

'  Total  cost  of  trimming 

I  Thread Value 

I  Buttons,  number Value 

Supplies J  Hooks,  number Value 

I  Miscellaneous Value 

(  Total  value  of  supplies 

Total  cost  of  materials,  trimmings,  and  supplies,  P. 


TIME  RECORD. 

Number  of  hours  in  class 

Number  of  hours  outside  of  class 

Total  number  of  hours 

I  Value  of  labor  at centavos  an  hour,  ^.. 

Total  value  of  garment  (cost  of  material  plus  labor),  ¥'. 


Time  consumed. 


CRITICISM  OF  GARMENT. 

By  pupil  _ 


By  teacher 


NOTATIONS.  . 

Date  entered  on  Form  152 

Date  tagged Tag  number. 

Date  entered  in  Form  151-B 

Date  sold  „ or. 

Date  returned  to  pupil 


Teacher. 


INDEX. 

Pase. 

Adjectives 75 

Adjusting  the  tension  (sewing  machine) 40 

Alphabet,  cross  stitch „ 53 

Another  method  of  making  the  hemmed  patch 33 

Answers,  suggestive  questions  and,  English _ 75 

Apron  and  cap _ 63 

Athletic  suit,  girl's : „ „ 68 

Attaching  the  band 28 

Attachments,  using  the  (sewing  machine) 42 

Backstitch 48 

Backstitching ^..  14 

Bag,  small  hand 54 

Band,  attaching  the _ 28,  52 

Barring  24 

Basting  ;. 14,48 

Beginner,  cautions  for  the  (machine  sewing) „ 38 

Beginning  to  sew  (on  a  machine) 42 

Belt,  sanitary 60 

Bias  strips _ 23 

Joining    23 

True  _ 56 

Blanket  stitch 15 

Boy's  suit  67 

Breaking,  how  to  avoid: 

Needle,  the  (sewing  machine) 41 

Thread,  the  (sewing  machine) 41 

Buttonhole : 

Making 56 

Review  _ -.: 64 

Stitch  ...._ 51,54 

For  beginners,  the 24 

Working  the 25 

Buttonholes , ^ „ 28 

Cutting    „ 24 

Buttons,  sewing  on 26,  56 

Cap,  apron   and 63 

Care  of  work _ 11 

Caring  for  the  machine _ 39 

Cautions  for  the  beginner  (machine  sewing) ..._ 38 

Changing  the  needle  (sewing  machine) 40 

Chemise  „ 60 

Envelope 60 

Plain    _ „.„ 61 
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Child's :  Page. 

Combination  undergarment  56 

Drawers  57 

One-piece  dress  58 

Underwaist 57 

Christmas  handkerchiefs  53 

Cloth: 

Cutting  by  a  drawn  thread 18,  50 

Wash   50 

Clothing,  infant's  72 

Combined  cost  and  time  record 78 

Combination  undergarment,  child's 56 

Comfort  of  pupils _ 9 

Continous   placket,   the 29,  56 

Corners,  turning  (machine  sewing) „ 42 

Cost  and  time  record,  combined 78 

Cross  stitch  19, 52 

Alphabet  53 

Cutting : 

Buttonholes 24 

Cloth  by  a  drawn  thread 18,  50 

Fabric,   the,   how   to   avoid 41 

Darning  „ 34,71 

On  sampler  54 

Doll's: 

One-piece  dress  51 

Petticoat   52 

Pillow  50 

Pillow  case  50 

Sheet    ^ 50 

Drawers,   child's  57 

Drawn  thread,  cutting  cloth  by  a 18,  50 

Dress   65,70 

Child's,  one-piece  58 

Doll's,  one-piece    ! 51 

Drills,  Grade  II 48 

Dropped  stitch,  repairing  a 35 

English    ! 74 

Sewing  vocabulary 74 

Adjectives  75 

Nouns    74 

Verbs  75 

Suggestive  questions  and  answers 75 

Verbs   75 

Vocabulary,  sewing 74 

Equipment    10 

Envelope  chemise   60 

Eyes,  hooks  and 30,  60 

Fabric,  cutting  the,  how  to  avoid 41 

Feather  stitch,  the „ 20 

Fell  seam,  the 21 

Finishing 25 

French  seam,  the 21 
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Page. 

Fundamental  sewing  operations,  the 12 

Another  method  of  making  the  hemmed  patch 33 

Attaching  the  band 28 

Backstitching 14 

Basting    14 

Band,  attaching  the 28 

Barring  ~ 24 

Bias  strips :  23 

Blanket  stitch 15 

Buttonhole  stitch — 

For  beginners,  the _ 24 

Working  the 25 

Buttonholes _ „....  23 

Cutting    „ 24 

Buttons,  sewing  on _ 26 

Catch  stitch   19 

Cloth,  to  cut  by  a  drawn  thread. 18 

Continous  placket,  the 29 

Cross-stitch    19 

Cutting  buttonholes    24 

Darning  , „ 34 

Drawn  thread,  to  cut  cloth  by  a 18 

Dropped  stitch,  repairing  a 35 

Feather  stitch,  the 20 

Fell  seam,  the „ 21 

Finishing  25 

French  seam,  the 21 

Gathering   27 

Half-backstitching    15 

Hem  making  18 

Hemmed — 

Patch,  another  method  of  making 33 

Placket,  the „ 29 

Hemming  stitch,  the 18 

Herringbone  stitch,  the 19 

Hooks  and  eyes _ 30 

Joining  bias  strips 23 

Knot  making  12 

Overcasting 16 

Overhanding 17 

Overhand  patch,  the 33 

Patch- 
Hemmed,  another  method  of  making 33 

Overhand,  the  33 

Patching   _ 31 

Placket — 

Continuous,  the  _ 29 

Hemmed    29 

Repairing  a  dropped  stitch 35 

Running  and  back  stitch 15 

Running  stitch,  the. 13 

151149 6 
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Fundamental    sewing  operations — Continued.  Page. 
Seam — 

Fell,  the 

French,  the 

Sewing  on  buttons 

Snaps     

Stitch- 
Back  14 

Blanket  15 

Buttonhole — 

For  beginners,  the 24 

Working  the  25 

Catch  19 

Cross    , 19 

Dropped,  repairing  a 35 

Feather,  the  20 

Half-back    15 

Hemming,  the    18 

Herringbone,  the 19 

Running  and  back 15 

Running,  the 13 

Strips — ■ 

Bias  23 

Joining    23 

Thimble  and  needle,  practice  in  using 12 

Threading   the    needle 12 

To  cut  cloth  by  a  drawn  thread 18 

To  teach   any   stitch ^ 13 

Tucks 22 

Gathering  27 

Gathering  and  attaching  a  band 52 

General  suggestions  to  teachers 9 

Care  of  work _ 11 

Comfort  of  pupils 9 

Equipment    .'. - „ 10 

Patterns    11 

Planning  the  lesson 9 

Girl's  athletic  suit 68 

Gown,  night  61 

Gored  petticoat  71 

Grade    II 45 

Backstitch 48 

Basting  stitch 48 

Buttonhole  stitch 51,  54 

Christmas  handkerchief  53 

Cross-stitch    52 

Alphabet  53 

Cutting  cloth  by  a  drawn  thread 50 

Darning  on  sampler 54 
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Grade  II — Continued.  Page. 
Doll's— 

One-piece  dress 51 

Petticoat   : 52 

Pillow    50 

Pillowcase  ~ 50 

Sheet   50 

Drills   48 

Gathering  and  attaching  a  band 52 

Half-backstitch   49 

Handkerchief  51 

Hem — • 

Folding  in  paper 49 

Making  on  muslin 50 

Hemmed  placket  _ 52 

Herringbone  or  catch  stitch 64 

Materials  and  supplies  needed „ _ 47 

Outline  for  : 45 

Overcasting    53 

Required  work  46 

Running  and  back  stitch - 49 

Running  stitch  48 

Seam  sampler  51 

Small  hand  bag » 54 

Touch,  sense  of,  to  develope 47 

Towel  51 

Tucks 51 

Wash  cloth  A ' 50 

Grade  III 55 

Buttonhole  making  „ 56 

Child's— 

Combination  undergarment 56 

Drawers    : 57 

One-piece  dress  58 

Underwaist    57 

Continous  placket,  the 56 

Materials  and  supplies  needed  55 

Outline  for   , 55 

Required  work  55 

Sewing  on  buttons 56 

True  bias  strips 56 

Grade  IV  59 

Chemise  60 

Envelope   60 

Hooks  and  eyes 60 

Materials  and  supplies  needed 59 

Nightgown    61 

Outline  for 59 

Plain    chemise 61 

Required  work    59 

Sanitary  belt  ^ 60 

Snaps    : 60 
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Grade  V  

Apron  and  cap ..:... ^..•....-..i.; 

Buttonhole  review 

Dress     ^ 

Machine  instruction  

Materials  and  supplies  needed 

Outline  for  

Required  work .., 

Rompers    

Tucking     

Grade  VI    Z"Z"Z'"ZZZ^Z'"'. 

Boy's  suit  _ 

Girl's  athletic  suit 

Lesson  about  textiles,  a 

Materials  and  supplies  needed 

Optional  work. _ ,. 

Outline    for 

Patching   

Required   work   

School    dress 

Grade  VII 

Darning 

Gored  petticoat ,... 

Infant's  outfit  j 

Materials  and  supplies  needed 

Outline  of  intermediate  sewing , ,. 

Required  work  

Half-backstich   

Half-backstitching    

Hand  bag,  small 

Handkerchief  

Christmas     

Hem: 

Folding  in  paper  49 

Making    „ 18 

On    muslin 50 

Hemmed: 

Patch,  another  method  of  making,  the 33 

Placket,   the 29,52 

Hemming  stitch,  the  18 

Herringbone  or  catch  stitch 54 

Hooks   and   eyes 30,  60 

Infant's   outfit 

Intermediate    sewing 

Apron  and  cap 

Athletic   suit,   girl's 

Boy's  suit  

Buttonhole    review 

Cap,  apron  and 

Clothing,   infants    

Darning    » _ 

Dress 65,70 

Girl's  athletic  suit 68 
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Intermediate  sewing — Continued.  Page. 

Gored  petticoat  71 

Grade  V  1 62 

Apron  and  cap ,. „ 63 

Buttonhole  review  _ 64 

Dress     _ 65 

Machine  instruction  63 

Materials  and  supplies  needed..— 62 

Required   work   '.- 62 

Rompers   _ _ - 68 

Tucking    _ _ - 65 

Grade   VI ....._ 66 

Boy's  suit  _ „ '. 67 

Girl's  athletic  suit „ - 68 

Lesson  about  textiles,  a.. _ : 70 

Materials  and  supplies  needed. _ 66 

Optional  work  70 

Patching  -. > * 67 

Required   work    „ : 66 

School   dress    _ _ 70 

Grade  VII  ....„ 70 

Darning    _ 71 

Infant's  outfit  : 72 

Gored  petticoat  -. 71 

Materials  and  supplies  needed  70 

Required  work   70 

Infant's    outfit 72 

Instruction,  machine  63 

Lesson  about  textiles,  a 70 

Machine  instruction 63 

Materials  and  supplies  needed — 

Grade  V  : 62 

Grade  VI  66 

Grade   VII   - 70 

Optional  work  for  Grade  VI  70 

Outfit,  infant's   72 

Outline  of  62 

Grade  V  62 

Grade  VI  : 66 

Grade   VII    - 70 

Patching _ 67 

Petticoat,   gored   71 

Required  work — 

Grade  V  62 

Grade  VI _ 66 

Grade  VII 70 

Review,  buttonhole  64 

Rompers 63 

School    dress    70 

Suit- 
Boy's  : 67 

Girl's  athletic   „.  68 

Textiles,  a  lesson  about  ....^.....: —  70 

Tucking „ 65 
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Introduction   

.  Joining  bias  strips 

Knot  making  

Learning  to  operate  a  machine  

Length  of  stitch   (sewing  machine),  determining  the. 
I^esson : 

About  textiles,  a 

Planning  the  

Machine  instruction  

Machine   (sewing)  : 

Caring  for  the 

Learning  to  operate  a  

Oiling  the  

Parts  of  the  

Storing  the   

Threading  the  „ 

Machine   sewing   * 

Adjusting  the  tension 

Attachments,  using  the   

Beginner,  cautions  for  the  

Beginning  to  sew  

Breaking — 

The  needle,  how  to  avoid  

The  thread,  how  to  avoid 

Caring  for  the  machine  

Cautions  for  the  beginner  

Changing  the  needle  

Corners,   turning   

Cutting  the  fabric,  how  to  avoid  

Definitions 

Fabric,  cutting  the,  how  to  avoid 

How  to  avoid — 
Breaking — 

The  .needle  , 

The  thread  

Cutting   the   fabric    

Making  uneven  stitches 

Skipping  stitches 

Learning  to  operate  a  machine  

Length  of  stitch,  determining  the 

Machine — ■ 

Caring  for   the _ 

Learning  to  operate  the  

Oiling  the 

Parts   of  the  

Storing   the   

Threading  the 

Making  uneven  stitches,  how  to  avoid 

Needle — 

Changing  the  

How  to  avoid  breaking  the 

Proper  sizes  of 
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Machine  sewing — Continued.  Page. 

Oiling  the  machine  '. •. 42 

Parts  of  the  machine _ 36 

Questions  for  review 44 

Removing  the  work  42 

Review,  questions  for 44 

Skipping  stitches,  how  to  avoid  41 

Steps  in  teaching  a  beginner  to  sew 38 

Stitch,  length  of,  determining  tlie 41 

Stitches,  how  to  avoid — 

Making  uneven  41 

Skipping _ 41 

Storing  the  machine  _ .'. _ 42 

.  Suggestions    _ ^ 43 

Teaching  a  beginner  to  sew,  steps  in  _ 38 

Tension,  adjusting  the 40 

Thread — 

Breaking  the,  how  to  avoid 41 

Proper  sizes  of  40 

Threading  the  machine  ..._ 89 

Turning  corners  _ „ 42 

Using  the  attachments  „ 42 

Work,  removing  the  „ „ 42 

Making  uneven  stitches,  how  to  avoid. 41 

Materials  and  supplies  needed: 

Grade  II  :.„ _ 47 

Grade  III 55 

Grade  IV    „ 59 

Grade  V   62 

Grade  VI   66 

Grade  VII    70 

Muslin,  hem  making  on  50 

Needle : 

Changing  the  ■> 40 

How  to  avoid  breaking  the  41 

Practice  in  using  thimble  and  _ 12 

Threading  the _.... 12 

Proper  sizes  of  40 

Nightgown 61 

Nouns,  sewing  vocabulary , 74 

Oiling  the  machine    (sewing) 42 

One-piece  dress,  child's _ 58 

Operations,    the    fundamental    sewing.     {See    Fundamental    sewing 
operations.) 

Optional  work  for  grades  VI  and  VII 70 

Outfit,   infant's   ........„.........:..„ .........; 72 

Outline  of: 

Intermediate  sewing  62 

Primary  sewing .— - —  45 

Overcasting    16,  53 

Overhanding 17 

Overhand  patch,  the... 33 
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Page. 

Paper,  hem  folding  in 49 

Parts  of  the  machine  (sewing) 36 

Patch: 

Hemmed,  another  method  of  making  the 33 

Overhand,  the  33 

Patching   31,67 

Patterns 11 

Petticoat : 

Doll's   52 

Gored 71 

Pillow,  doll's  50 

Pillowcase,  doll's  50 

Placket : 

Continuous,  the '.  29j  56 

Hemmed '. 29,52 

Plain  chemise   61 

Planning  the  lesson 9 

Practice  in  using  thimble  and  needle 12 

Primary  sewing: 

Alphabet,  cross  stitch 53 

Backstitch    48 

Bag,  small  hand 54 

Band,  gathering  and  attaching  a 52 

Basting  stitch  48 

Belt,   sanitary  _ 60 

Bias  strips,  true...... 56 

Buttonhole — 

Making    56 

Stitch     51,54 

Buttons,   sewing  on _ 56 

Chemise    _ _ „ 60 

Envelope    60 

Plain    „ 61 

Child's— 

Combination  undergarment  56 

Drawers    57 

One-piece  dress  58 

Petticoat     ; „ 58 

Underwaist    _ 57 

Christmas  handkerchief 53 

Cloth- 
Cutting  by  a  drawn  thread 50 

Wash     50 

Continuous   placket,  the ^ _ 56 

Cross-stitch „ „ _ 52 

Alphabet    _ _ 53 

Cutting  cloth  by  a  drawn  thread _ 50 

Darning  on   sampler _ 54 

Doll's— 

One-piece  dress 51 

Petticoat  „ „ 52 

Pillow 50 
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Primary  sewing — Continued.  Page. 
Doll's — Continued. 

Pillowcase > » ._...,...  50 

Sheet  _ 60 

Drawers,  child's  67 

Drawn  thread,  cutting  cloth  by  a 60 

Dress — • 

Child's  one-piece    _ 58 

Doll's  one-piece  — 61 

Drills  „ 48 

Envelope  chemise  _ 60 

Eyes,  hooks  and...„ _ _ 60 

Gathering  and  attaching  a  band „ 52 

Gown,  night  _ '    61 

Grade  II  _ 46 

Backstitch    „ „ _ 48 

Basting  stitch  „ 48 

Buttonhole  stitch    _ 51,  54 

Christmas  handkerchief   _ 53 

Cross-stitch    62 

Alphabet    _ „  68 

Cutting  cloth  by  a  drawn  thread 50 

Darning  on  sampler „ 64 

Doll's— 

One-piece  dress  51 

Petticoat     ^ 62 

Pillow    60 

Pillow  case  . 60 

Sheet  60 

Drills     _ 48 

Gathering  and  attaching  a  band , 52 

Half -backstitch   49 

Handkerchief     „ _ 61 

Hem — 

Folding  in   paper 49 

Making  on  muslin 60 

Hemmed  placket  62 

Herringbone  or  catch  stitch 64 

Materials  and  supplies  needed 47 

Overcasting   _ 53 

Required  work    46 

Running  and  backstitch „ 49 

Running  stitch    48 

Seam  sampler   „ 51 

Small  hand  bag 64 

Touch,  sense  of,  to  develope 47 

Towel    51 

Tucks    _ 61 

Wash  cloth  _ 50 

Grade  III 55 

Buttonhole  making    56 

Child's— 

Combination  undergarment  ^   56 

Drawers    57 
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Primary  sewing — Continued.  Page. 
Grade  III — Continued. 
Child's — Continued. 

One-piece  dress 58 

Petticoat 58 

Underwaist     57 

Continuous  placket,  the 56 

Materials  and  supplies  needed 55 

Required  work 55 

Sewing  on  buttons 56 

True  bias  strips 56 

Grade  IV  59 

Chemise     , 60 

Envelope  chemise , 60 

Hooks  and  eyes 60 

Materials  and  supplies  needed 59 

Nightgown 61 

Plain   chemise 61 

Required  work  59 

Sanitary  belt  : 60 

Snaps 60 

Half-backstich „ 49 

Handkerchief ; 51 

Christmas  53 

Hem — 

Folding  in  paper „ „ 49 

Making  on  muslin 50 

Hemmed  placket  52 

Herringbone  or  catch  stitch 54 

Hooks    and    eyes 60 

Materials  and  supplies  needed — 

Grade  II  47 

Grade  III  55 

Grade  IV  59 

Muslin,  hem  making  on 50 

Nightgown    61 

Outline  of 45 

Grade  II  45 

Grade  III 55 

Grade  IV 59 

Overcasting    53 

Petticoat — 

Child's   58 

Doll's 62 

Pillow,  doll's  50 

Pillowcase,  doll's  50 

Placket- 
Continuous,  the  ..._. 56 

Hemmed — ■. — «.:....«..;-.•. 52 

Plain   chemise 61 

Required  work — 

Grade  II  .- 46 
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Primary  sewing — Continued.  Page. 
Required  work — Continued, 

Grade  III  55 

Grade  IV 59 

Running  and  backstitch >  49 

Running   stitch   48 

Sampler 48 

Darning  on  54 

Seam    _ 51 

Sanitary  belt  _ 60 

Seam  sampler  51 

Sewing  on  buttons 56 

Sheet,  doll's  50 

Small   hand  bag 54 

Snaps „ 60 

Stitch- 
Back  48 

Basting   48 

Buttonhole 51,  54 

Cross   52 

Half-back 49 

Herringbone  or  catch _ 54 

Running 48 

Running  and  back 49 

Textiles,  judging  47 

Touch,  sense  of,  to  develop 47 

Towel    _ ^ _ 51 

True  bias  strips 56 

Tucks  ■ 51 

Undergarment,  child's  combination 56 

Underwaist,  child's : 57 

Wash  cloth  50 

Pupils,  comfort  of 9 

Questions : 

And  answers,  suggestive 75 

For  review  (machine  sewing) 44 

Records   .^ 77 

Combined  cost  and  time 78 

Removing  the  work  (machine  sewing) 42 

Repairing  a  dropped  stitch 35 

Required  work: 

Primary  sewing — 

Grade  II 46 

Grade  III 55 

Grade  IV  59 

Intermediate  sewing — 

Grade  V 62 

Grade  VI  - 66 

Grade  VII   70 

Review: 

Buttonhole 64 

Questions  for    (machine  sewing) 44 
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Rompers,  Grade  V 63 

Running  and  backstitch,   the 15,49 

Running  .  stitch,  the 13 

Sampler : 

Darning  on 54 

Number   1    , 48 

Number   2   '.. 53 

Seam    .• 51 

Sanitary  belt  60 

School  dress  70 

Seam: 

Fell,  the 21 

French,  the   21 

Sampler    51 

Sense  of  touch,  to  develop 47 

Sew,  beginning  to  (on  a  machine) 42 

Sewing,  intermediate.     (See  Intermediate  sewing.) 
Sewing,  machine.     (See  Machine  sewing.) 

Sewing  on  buttons..: 26,  56 

Sewing    operations,    the    fundamental.     (See    Fundamental    sewing 

operations.) 
Sewing,  primary.     (See  Primary  sewing.) 

Sewing  vocabulary  74 

Adjectives    75 

Nouns    _ „ 74 

Verbs  75 

Sheet,  doll's  '.. 50 

Sizes  of: 

Needles,  machine,  proper „ .^.  40 

Thread,  machine,  proper 40 

Skipping  stitches,  how  to  avoid 41 

Small  hand  bag „ . 54 

Snaps  _ 81,60 

Steps  in  teaching  a  beginner  to  sew 38 

Stitch : 

Back    _ : 14,48 

Basting   „ 48 

Blanket _ 15 

Buttonhole    51,  54 

For  beginners,  the...- ^ 24 

Working  the  ^ 25 

Cross   - - 19,52 

Alphabet  53 

Determining  length  of ~ 41 

Dropped,  repairing  a. — - 35 

Feather,   the 20 

Half-back   15,49 

Hemming,  the  18 

Herringbone  or  catch — 54 

Running    13,  48 

Running  and  back,  the * 15, 49 

To  teach  any 13 
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Stitches:                                              "    '  Page. 

How  to  avoid  making  uneven... .....1 «.,.•..., :,.. .'^ 41 

How  to  avoid  skipping :J.:...i_..v..'.!..*..!....!. — :„.•.;. ..:.„.-„ 41 

Storing  the  machine   (sewing) 42 

Strips,  bias   28 

Joining 23 

True    „ 56 

Suggestions,    (machine   sewing) 43 

Suggestions    to    teachers,    general:     (See    General    suggestions    to 
teachers.) 

Suggestive  questions  and  answers 75 

Suit: 

Boy's    67 

Girl's  athletic   68 

Teach  any  stitch,  to 13 

Teachers,    general    suggestions    to.     (See    General    Suggestions    to 
Teachers.) 

Teaching  a  beginner  to  sew,  steps  in „.... 38 

Tension    (sewing  machine),  adjusting 40 

Textiles : 

A  lesson  about 70 

Judging    47 

Thread: 

Breaking  the,  how  to  avoid 41 

Drawn,  to  cut  cloth  by  a 18 

Machine,  proper  sizes  of 40 

Threading : 

The  machine  39 

The  needle 12 

Thimble  and  needle,  practice  in  using 12 

To  teach  any  stitch 13 

Touch,  sense  of,  to  develop 47 

Towel  51 

True  bias  strips 56 

Tucking : i 65 

Tucks  „ 22,51 

Turning  corners  (machine  sewing) 42 

Undergarment,  child's  combination 56 

Underwaist,  child's 57 

Using: 

The  attachments   (machine  sewing) 42 

Thimble  and  needle,  practice  in 12 

Verbs  75 

Vocabulary,  sewing.     (See  Sewing  vocabulary.) 

Wash  cloth  50 

Work: 

Care  of 11 

Optional   70 

Removing  the   (machine  sewing) 24 

Required.     (See  Required  work.) 
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